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Part THE SECOND. 
CHAPTER XXXII. FERMOR’S NEXT MOVE. 

Two approaching events were now mildly 
agitating the society of which Major Carter and 
Lady Laura Fermor were members. One was 
the marriage of the major with Mrs. Wrigley, 
the other, the festival Lady Laura was about to 
give. In conversation, the first was despatched 
with many sneers. Eyebrows were elevated 
together, with the accuracy of drill, as the sub- 
ject was introduced. Webster, with his face to 


his plate and never sacrificing a mouthful to his 
joke, snapped off his sharp petards, and said he 
was glad of it, because now their united weight 


would break down the old chariot. Another 
time he said suddenly, when he was helping 
himself to truffles : “ Carter and Mrs. Wrigley 
to be married! Marry a Mogul plum to a stick 
of cinnamon!” Still there were not afew who 
growled, and who said “that Carter” was a 
something lucky fellow, that he had fallen on his 
legs, that he knew (satanically) well where a 
good thing was to be got, and how to get it, with 
more in the same key of approbation. 

No wonder the latter was a little elated, the 
world was “ going so pleasantly” withhim. He 
was Cleaner and crisper and brighter than before. 
The moment of his happiness was not ten days 
off. Lady Laura’s festival was a day or two 
later, which he lamented much. “ We shall be 
miles away,” he said, half sadly, “ by that time. 
We shall be at Dover, or perhaps at Calais, 
I am sorry to miss it; indeed I am.” This he 
said to Fermor, whom he met in Pall-Mall. 
“The world,” he went on, “has been going very 
well with me; better, indeed, than such an old 
sinner as I deserve. But the world is an old 
sinner too, my dear Fermor, and I suppose has 
some reason.” 

Fermor was in one of his fits of irritation. 
During these latter days he was in a strange ex- 
citement. He had just come from Miss Manuel’s, 
where he had not been admitted. “Going 
pleasantly with you?” he said; “it is more than 
I can say. I am crossed and worried at every 
turn. Not but that, if I chose, I could be inde- 
pendent of it, and right myself.” 








The major laughed good humouredly. “We 
poor genteel paupers must take what comes in 
our way, and be glad. But, my dear boy, to 
hear you railing at the world, with a goose full of 


| golden eggs at home—ha! ha!—and yourself in 


the best society; and that charming piquant 
Mrs. Fermor (I am an old fellow, you know, 
and may speak), why really——” 

Fermor bit his lips several times before he 
could speak. “Charming and piquant!” he 
said, scornfully. “O, of course.” 

“T declare I am so grieved,” went on the 
major, “at having to go, and at not being able 
to see her. She will make a genuine sensation. 
Mark, I say so-—a succés éclatante.” 

“Sensation! where?” said Fermor, absently. 

“In the tableaux at Lady Laura’s. That 
rough fellow, Romaine, is at work night and 
day organising it.” 

Fermor stopped short in the street and looked 
at the other. “ Who told you this?” he said. 

“The world,” said the major. “The town. 
Ah! my dear friend, [ see! A little secret from 
the husband, A surprise on the night itself.” 

“This is monstrous! this is outrageous,” he 
muttered. . 

The major’s face suddenly altered. “Forgive 
me,” he said; “I speak of these things too 
lightly. I did not mean it. Seriously, I am 
sorry about it. We are old friends, and I am 
an ‘old boy,’ as they call me, so you won’t 
mind me. But you know these young creatures 
are always a little giddy, until they settle down.” 

“What am I to do?” asked Fermor, walking 
on. “I thinkI shall go straight to that ruffian’s 
house, and strike him across the face. I should 
like to mark him. His insolence is unendur- 
able.” 

“ He és overbearing,” said the major, warmly, 
“and a low fellow. But, my dear Fermor, you 
must not do anything extravagant. There is 
really no harm in the business.” 

“No harm,” said Fermor, fiercely, “in being 
talked of by the low gossips of the town, and 
being pointed at, and shrugged at? I won’t 
stand it. I am putting up with too much. Every- 
body thinks they can treat me as they please. I 
tell you, since this marriage of mine, I have never 
had a day’s comfort, and I believe I have to thank 
you and other good friends for it.” 

“Don’t say that,” said the major, calmly. “I 
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think you do me injustice. A little reflection 
will show that you do. I put myself a good 
deal out of my way to help in that business; 
and, do you know, I trace a chronic rheumatism 
I have in this left arm to that cold night’s journey 
up to London !” 

Fermor was a little ashamed. “I know,” he 
said, “and of course I did not mean——But it 
would have been better, after all, to have kept to 
that poor girl. She would have adored me, I be- 
lieve, and would have made me ver} happy.” 

The major shook his head. 

“Never would have done,” he said. “That 
you know yourself. All very well for the ro- 
mantic part; but otherwise——” 

“ Well, otherwise,” said Fermor, impatiently. 
* Why not?” 

“Society, I mean,” said the major. “ There’s 
the droll thing of Miss Manuel, with her parties 
and her followers, and all the world—that is, a 
certain set of the werld—struggling to get 
to them. But have you ever remarked, no 
ladies, eh ?” 

“Yes,” said Fermor, “I have. But why not? 
She does not care for ladies.” 

* Ah! all very well,” said the major, whose 
face was gradually contracting, and assuming a 
sharp and malicious expression. “‘ That does to 
give out, you know. People find these things. 
She has taken some dislike to me, mainly, I 
believe, because I did conceive it to be a duty, 
in that affair of her sister’s; and I cannot de- 
scribe to you the unchristian attempts she has 
made to injure me. Thanks to Providence, I 
have been enabled to defeat them without much 
exertion. But of course I am under no obliga- 
tion to cushion the thing, and when asked, there- 
fore, I always tell the thing openly.” 

* But what thing?” said Fermor. “ What do 
you mean ?” 

“Did I never tell you ?” said the major. “ No, 
I believe not. You never heard such a story, 
such a business altogether. You know I make 
no profession of being a friend of the Manuels. 
T always had the one opinion. I am, therefore, 
under no restraint. Such a disgraceful affair— 
very' bad indeed! Let me see. The old colonel 
isin town now. Weare sure to find him, for he 
lives all day, and nearly all night, at his club. 
He would tell you the whole story in half an 
hour, and would like to tell it.” 

* And I should like to hear it,” said Fermor, 
bitterly. “The Manuels give themselves great 
airs, and Miss Manuel, latterly, if she had been a 
princess, could not behave more haughtily.”’ 

“Exactly,” said Major Carter, vindictively. 
*T don’t dislike her, though she has injured me ; 
but then I am under no obligation to go out of 
my way to bolster up her family affairs ;” and the 
major at that moment, thinking of Miss Manuel’s 
persecution of himself, and of his own trouble to 
defeat it, was actually colouring, and contorted 
in his face. “I will introduce you to Foley—you 
would like to know Foley—and 4e has heard of 
you.” 








Major Carter, in a day or two, brought Fermor 
and Colonel Foley together, the latter of whom 
had his sherry over again, and his abuse of the 
servants over again, and his “dammys” over 
again,-and his stories over again. 

“ Would you believe,” said Colonel Foley,wind- 
ing up his narrative, “not two months ago 1 was 
going down a street, and who do you suppose I 
came full on, going up the steps of a house, but 
my Scotch doctor—a very old Scotch doctor now, 
but stiff as ever. I never forget a figure, I can tell 
you. I picked out a fellow of ours in Liverpool 
one day, ten years, sir, after he had left us. I 
did, upon my soul! It’s all eye—every bit of it 
eye. And, sir, I went up straight to my Scotch 
doctor, and dammy if he didn’t pretend not to 
know me!” 

“Ha! very good,” said the major, “very good 
indeed! Of course, naturally.” 

* Of course, naturally !” said the colonel, sud- 
denly illuminating his Bologna cheeks with 
interior rage. “And wasn’t it good of me to 
notice such a disreputable old broken-down 
scamp as that? He had his key in the latch, and 
he looked round at me with the most natural air 
in the world, and said something about ‘ having 
the advantage of him.’ ‘Advantage!’ I said to 
him, ‘By Jove, yes! and so had Manuel—a 
pretty good deal, I should say. You recollect 
those times, doctor? A good hit, I say, but he 
brought it on himself—dammy!” This strength- 
ening tonic for the sentence he added after a 
short pause, as if he was a little doubtful about 
the propriety of his conduct; but it quite reas- 
sured him. “About more sherry—I don’t know 
—what d’ye say?” This he addressed, as it 
were, with the pressure of hospitality, as though 
he had been treating handsomely all round, and 
all the time. 

When they were in the street the major found 
that he had forgotten one of his gloves in his 
* old stupid way.” “Just like me,” he said, and 
went back, hastily. He had /éf¢ his glove, but 
as he took it, he said to the colonel carelessly, 
* Where was it that you met that doctor ?” 

The other told him. “Clarges-street—didn’t I 
say so?” 

* Ah, yes, to be sure. And on the right hand 
side, you said, too.” 

“Yes,” said the colonel, grufily. 

The major joined his friend, and put his arm 
in his. “ A most curious bit of history,” he said ; 
“just like a romance. But you see it bears out 
a little what I said.” 

Fermor’s mind was on another view of the 
case. “So she dares to treat me in this lofty 
way. I can bring her to her senses now. This 
will level her a little.” 

“ And that doctor, that stiff, grim, iron-looking 
doctor,” said the major, in a ruminating way, 
“‘with the daughter, now of course grown up, 
whom the colonel met in Clarges-street.” 

* Clarges-street,” said Fermor, starting. “I 
wonder! Good gracious! such an idea occurs to 
me! Why, it mzstbe the same.” 
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“The same!” said the major, in astonishment. 

“Yes, of course,” said Fermor; “it quite 
tallies. The description—everything.” 

“T don’t follow,” said the major, hopelessly. 

“Don’t you see,” said Fermor, impatiently, 
“it is he—that Woodward is Carlay. Every- 
thing corresponds; I see it all. But I am 
not sorry. 1 am zof indeed. We must make 
more of this,” he added, excitedly, “and find 
more out.” 

“Good gracious !” said the major, in unfeigned 
astonishment, “how you put two and twotogether. 
Wonderful! Wonderful!” 

*T can see my way,” said the other, with the 
old air of superiority. “But I am glad of it, very 
glad of it. They fancy they have me in their 
power. But I have them.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. A WARNING ON A DOOR-STEP. 


Durinc these days Miss Manuel, in a strange 
state of mind, felt herself drawn in the smooth 
current on to the rapids. She seemed to be 
catching at the branches and stones as they 
passed her. It wasofnoavail. She went abroad 
to the shows and amusements, not from any love 
of such attractions, but because they might offer 
opportunities of undoing her fatal work. But it 
was going on too surely and rapidly. Once 
during these days she met Mrs. Fermor, and, 
with a wistful and imploring look, ran to her. 
But, trembling and flushed, the other turned from 
her. Much oftener she met her with Mr. 
Romaine—Romaine the Victorious. Him, at 
some ball or theatre one night, she caught hold 
of and talked to hurriedly. 

* What do you mean to do?” said she. “ How 
is this to end ?” 

“How can I tell?” he said, calmly. “You 
know me sufficiently by this time to guess that 
what I mean to-day may not be what I mean to- 
morrow. But this I am certain of: what I feel 
at this moment to that young girl.” 

“But you have conscience—you have honour,” 
said she, almost frantically. “I cannot believe 
that you would go so far——” 

* Ah, yes!” he said. “ That is not the difficulty. 
I don’t care to boast, but I have lived stormily— 
according to the odd French expression, have 
had a jeunesse orageuse. I could count on my 
fingers certainly three or four instances nearly 
the same, and I knew what I meant then, and how 
far I intended to go. Apply that to the present 
instance. Lama hard, cold, selfish being, I confess 
it. For years I have not known what it is to live 
or love. Now, when I feel the rays of the sun 
upon me, you would push me into shade. Non- 
sense. My dear Miss Manuel, you are laugh- 
ing at me—behind your cards—behind your 
fan. You threw down a clever challenge; you 
are beaten, and now you want to try another 
system. It will not do. Ihave but one thing 
in my head now, and I shall follow it out to 
ho last, as I have done everything else in my 

lie.” ; 








She almost groaned. “O, Heaven help me, 
and forgive me! Heaven help fer, as indeed it 
will!” But her rash purpose was being worked 
out without her, and in spite of her: the old 
wrong would find a punishment for itself, and 
would be, indeed, Never Forgotten. 

These were weary miserable days. She lay 
under a load of remorse. All the time her 
strange brother kept her under his eye sus- 
piciously. “ What.is this change?” he said. 
“You do not see people. Why do you not 
let them come? Why do you not see him as 
you used to do? ‘Take care, Pauline; I am 
getting tired. I don’t follow these fine schemes 
of yours.” She felt that she dare not tell him 
what she knew, or dream even of changing his 
purpose; so she could only plead for delay, for a 
little longer time. “A week or two more,” she 
said, “and you shall see. I conjure you do 
nothing of yourself. You promised, you know, 
to leave all to me.” 

“Ah, Romaine,” said he, with some satisfac- 
tion, “he is doing his work. You have ma- 
naged that well. I must give you so much 
credit. But Fermor, the guilty miserable crea- 
ture, we are far too slow with him. I cannot 
bring my eyes to look at him when we meet. I 
find this growing on me every day. He is a 
standing reproach to me. You remember what 
you called him that night, when she was still in 
the house—a murderer. It was the exact de- 


scription, and now, go where I will, by night or 


by day, I always have him present to me as a 
murderer.” 

Miss Manuel groaned to herself, and covered 
up her face. She was thinking how-every step 
had plunged her deeper; every move had been 
but too fatally calculated to prevent her going 
back. The only course now was to prevent this 
wild excitable brother from taking things into 
his own hands; and she therefore, with a despe- 
rate hypocrisy, conjured, implored him to leave 
all to her. 

But all this time there was a great manly heart 
bound up in the Manuel family by all the ties of 
strong grief, and tender regrets, and softest 
associations, and whose state was as miserable as 
that of Pauline herself. The tones and colouring 
of the younger Hanbury had faded with that 
deep trial and the schooling of rough travel ; the 
old dream of the goodness of all men, and the 
unsuspecting trust, which at times looks like 
folly, had been scorched out. A graver, sadder, 
and more practical Hanbury had come home. 
Now it seemed to him that old wounds were 
opened afresh. Yet he knew not how to meet 
the evil. At devising he had no skill; yet one 
evening, relying on his own honest instincts for 
assistance, he thought he would go straight to 
the bright impulsive little woman, whom he 
always looked at with a strange sad interest, 
from her having stepped into the place of one he 
could never forget. 

He was coming down the street, when he saw 
Romaine standing on the steps, looking in his 
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direction. Romaine waited for him. “My good 
Hanbury,” he said, “I have an instinct you are 
coming in here. Am I right? I thought so. 
Now, what can you want in this galley? I give 
you fair notice I am come for a private audience, 
and you will only be in the way.” 

Hanbury said to him, sadly, “ Ah! why do you 
come here? It is not prudent nor right. Surely 
you, who are in the world, know how the world 
talks. I know I have no title to speak to you, 
but——” 

* Well,” said Romaine, “you have saved me 
from some embarrassment by that speech; some 
such misty notion was in my head, but I was too 
polite to utter it. Seriously, my good friend 
Hanbury, what are you at on hall-door steps ? 
Only that I know you to be a good sort of well- 
meaning fellow that intendsno harm, why really 1 
should be inclined to-——” and he nodded his 
head significantly. ‘“‘ But the point now is, I am 
going in here, and I trust you will have the good 
taste not to come in too.” 

“T say again,” said Hanbury, firmly, “ this 
should not go on. It is unworthy of you, 
Romaine—unworthy of any man of honour, es- 
pecially when you know the state of things in 
this house. Come away with me down, and let 
us talk over it quietly. Come.” 

The look of calm insolence that Romaine gave 
him was unsurpassed. “I am beginning to un- 
derstand you, Mr. Hanbury; and it is time that 


you should understand me. Let me remind you 
that our acquaintance does not quite warrant this 


tone of confidential remonstrance. I once ‘went 
out,’ as it is called, with a benevolent French- 
man—a religious man too—for a similar friendly 
remonstrance, which, not being a friend, he had 
no business to make. You understand. Reli- 
gious man as he was, he did meet me, and recol- 
lected it well afterwards.” 

“This sort of tone has no effect on me,” said 
Hanbury; “I have been in situations where I 
have shown no regard for life. It has often 
been a burden to me. I want no quarrel with 
you; but I tell you plainly, this must not go 
on!” 

“This is far more rational,” said Romaine, 
good humouredly; “much better than the plati- 
tudes you began with. Now, I tell you it shall 
goon. That is, I shall take no interference.” 

“T shall find means,” said Hanbury, looking 
up, “never fear! Too many hearts are interested 
in this young creature, to let her be lost without 
an effort.” 

“Ah!” said Romaine, “ow we have it all. 
The good, faithful, well-meaning friend has let 
it out! Well, go back to your employer, Mr. 
Hanbury, and tell her from me that it will not 
do. It has failed, and wil/ fail. Her own per- 
suasion was of no use, and intimidation will 
turn out equally profitable. There!” and he 
rang the bell. “I am quite serious in this! 
Look you, I shall be interfered with by no 
woman, and certainly by zo man. Mind! And 
as you area friend of the family, perhaps you will 





hint to them that if ¢his becomes a matter of 
serious interference with my affairs, it. may turn 
out rather a dangerous game for them! Iknowa 
good deal about most families, and what most 
families would not wish to be known! Just hint 
that to your friend, and, if you can recollect them, 
in those words. There!” 

“Then,” said John Hanbury, slowly, 
have quite decided you will do nothing ?” 

“Quite, my dear friend,” he said, smiling; 
“you, at last, understand me, I see.” 

“What could that heavy creature mean,” 
thought Mr. Romaine. “He had a mulish 
look as he went away. I think he hinted 
that he would try and give me trouble. Dump- 
koff, as the Germans say: a regular dumpkoff. 
Confound him!” he said, suddenly, “if he at- 
tempts any of his high moral interference with 
me, or, in his clumsy way, tries to give me any 
annoyance, I shall just mash his big figure into a 
pulp. Clumsyclown! I wonder I listened to his 
prosy rubbish so long!” 


ce 


you 


CHAPTER XXXIV. MR. ROMAINE AND HIS “ NET.” 


Tuart afternoon the little lady was keeping a 
lonely watch in her drawing-room. Since her 
marriage, her grim father had felt that he was 
not the same company for her that he was of 
old. Perhaps he did not like to chill her new 
existence—which had now, he supposed, been 
bound up with youth and pleasure—with the 
frost of age. 

In all concerning her he had a sensitive deli- 
cacy. She took it, that he had devoted himself 
so long to her interests as a sort of sacrifice, and 
now that she had found a more suitable com- 
panion, was glad to be restored to his books. 
She was sitting there alone, neither reading 
nor writing, nor working, but simply thinking. 
Now in a hopeless dejection; now lashing her 
little soul into fury, with dwelling on what she 
thought her wrongs. She was determined to 
die sooner than “ give in.” Her dress—the dress 
of Laura—which she was to play to Mr. Ro- 
maine’s Petrarch had come home not an hour 
ago, and lay upon a sofa near her. Madame 
Gay, who had come in person to see the effect, 
and to lay on “a touch” here and there, was in 
French eestasies at the result. It was magni- 
ficent, divine, “ravishing.” Madame took away 
the light out of her eyes! “And monsieur— 
Monsieur Romaine”—added Madame Gay, witha 
“fin” air, and a recollection of her Paris train- 
ing—“ how Ae will be pleased !” 

Mrs. Fermor coloured. She was not skilful 
at the right reply or at the right manner. “He 
has brought this humiliation on me!” she thought. 
** He exposes me to the remarks of such people 
as these.” , 

Madame Gay saw the blush, and still follow- 
ing her Paris instincts, took it for a blush of 
pleasure. 

* Ah,” she went on, “such a gay, gallant 
gentleman, and he admires madame so. 
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souffre. I know it well. Mon Dieu! comme il 
souffre.” 


Mrs. Fermor turned on her with flashing 


yes. 

“What do you mean?” she said. “You 
forget yourself. I don’t want to hear such 
things. How dare you »” and she stamped her 
foot angrily. 

Madame Gay was contrite and deeply peni- 
tent. “Elle me boudait,” she said afterwards, 
telling the story to a lady of her own country. 
“Ciel! comme elle me boudait. But all the time 
elle s’y prenait bien, voyez vous. She is a 
charming little coquine.” 

Presently the Frenchwoman, accepting this 
indignation as an invitation, came back to the 
subject. 

Tf I dared,” she said, “if madame would not 
be angry, I would tell her a little secret about 
this very dress. I will tell it in a little whisper. 
It is all paid for, M, Fairmore——” 

With doubt and eagerness and pleasure in her 
eyes, Mrs. Fermor turned round hastily. “ Yes,” 
she said; “goon. Tell me quick!” 

Under the rich material of Laura’s dress a 
little reproach was working. 

“M. Fairmore is not to know a word,” went 
on Madame Gay, with mystery. “ It is a ca- 
deau, a surprise from a true chevalier.” . 

“Take it off, take it off!” said Mrs. Fermor, 
hurriedly ; “quick, quick! Don’t lose a mo- 
ment ;” and, to the astonishment of the Paris 
lady, she began tearing at the rich laces and 
ribbons of Laura’s dress. 

“Madame will destroy it all,” said Madame 
Gay, distractedly, catching her arms. “Take 
care, for the love of God! There, that is 
better.” 

“Go away,” said Mrs. Fermor, distractedly ; 
“leave this house. Never come here again. 
Don’t pay me any of your horrible compli- 
ments.” 

“ Madame is ill,” said the Frenchwoman, 
calmly. “ Here is the eau-de-Cologne. I shall 
come to-morrow evening at the same hour.” 

When she was gone, Mrs. Fermor threw her- 
self back in deep affliction. “He has brought 
this on me,” she said; “my name will be in 
everybody’s mouth. This dreadful woman will 
go round and tell her fine ladies! I shall be 
spoken of, pointed at, andI have noone to help 
or advise me. No, no, not one.” Then she 
started up suddenly : “If the world thinks so— 
let it think so. It will wring his heart. He 
will know too late what he has lost. He is 
sensitive about being pointed at; so am I. 
When he shall see me admired, with all the 
world at my feet, with the great and the noble 
worshipping, he will, perhaps, regret what he 
has lost.” She walked to her glass. Laura’s 
dress became her wonderfully. The excitement 
in her eyes and cheeks became her yet more. 
oe walked before her glass. “It will do,” she 
said. 

“Indeed it will do,” said a voice at the 





door; “it is superb and dazzling. Petrarch 


admires !” 
“Go away,” said she, in a frightened voice, 
going to the other room. “ Why do you come 


here at this time? You should not—you know 
Go away quickly, I implore of 


you should not. 
you.” 

“Tf you act like that on ¢he night,” said Mr. 
Romaine, placing a chair for himself in the 
middle of the room, “it will be the success of 
the season.” 

“You must go,” she said, more excitedly, “or 
I shall ring, and send for some one.” 

* Hush !” he said, rising. “‘I am sure you are 
too sensible to make a noise, or bring in people 
from the streets, or anything of that sort. No, 
no. Listen to me. I heard that the dress was 
to be home at this hour, and merely looked in 
to see the effect. I have seen it, and am going. 
There.” 

“Ah! the dress. Yes,” said Mrs. Fermor, 
more excited still. “I shall never put it on 
again,” repeated Mrs. Fermor, passionately. 

“That would be foolish,” said he, calmly, “ at 
now three-quarters past the eleventh hour. [had 
no idea the effect would be so good. Let us be 
rational. You are displeased, and I believe you 
are right. I am hasty sometimes. I shall go 
and get my money back from that French crea- 
ture, and you shall pay her.” This was reason- 
able, and Mrs. Fermor had no answer ready. 
He went on: “A charming dress—(I am really 
going now). And mydesign, recollect. Why, that 
wandering husband of yours, when he sees you in 
it, will go down on his knees like a prodigal. I 
know these Orsons well. He will be your slave 
for the rest of his life. I have known many 
cases. Do you see my plan? Isn’t it wonderful, 
in a wild ogre like me. But I want to do a little 
good before I die.” 

Mrs. Fermor sighed, and shook her head. 
“TI don’t know whether to believe you or not. 
I can trust no one now. He is too fond of the 
world,” she said, “and I am too prosy for 
him.” 

“You talk of his indifference,” he said, and 
went walking up and down. “I don’t believe 
it. He is acting a part; I knowit. He is burn- 
ing to love you, but his cursed pride is in the 
way. Else he must be the stupidest, vilest, 
most insensible block that ever came into this 
world. Else he has dulleyes. Else he is a mere 
savage and brute beast. Else he is so wrapped 
up in his own vanity and ‘selfishness—his own 
utter heartlessness ‘i 

“Mr. Romaine!” said she. 

“No, my dear Mrs. Fermor,” said he, in 
another voice, “trust me, a man of the world. 
You will see a marvellous change after the night. 
I am like the man on the branch sawing it away 
stupidly. Under the new régime I shall be 
turned out, never admitted again. That I expect. 
It is always the case with me. I believe I 
must be going to die, I am getting so good. 
All my friends are cutting me. Good night.” 
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He went away at once—went away singing and 
beating the rails down the street with his stick. 
Poor little soul!” he said; “how she lets the 
net wrap round and round her again.” 





HOW THE BANK CAME TO GRIEF. 

New institutions generally work well at first, 
just as new brooms are said to sweep clean. 
Our bank* was no exception to the rule. About 
two months after the shares were allotted, we 
moved out of our temporary offices, and com- 
menced business in premises which had been 
hired and fitted up for our use. Nothing could 
be smarter than our desks, counters, brass rails, 
and new ledgers; nothing more grave and 
business-like than our cashiers; nothing more 
imposing than our board-room, with its large 
table and fourteen easy-chairs; nothing more 
overpoweringly respectable than our two semi- 
livery dressed messengers. The very sight of 
our piles of new cheque-books—numbered, let- 
tered, and stamped—or of our heaps of new 
white calf-bound pass-books, ought to have 
given even a South Sea Islander an uncon- 
trollable desire to open a current account, had 
he come into our office. As I gazed upon 
these triumphs over past difficulties—these in- 
contestable evidences that out of nothing not a 
little had been made—I could hardly help won- 
dering that the passers-by—as they read upon 
the brass plates of our doors that within those 
walls Tue Granp FinanctaL axp CREDIT 
Bank or Europe, Asia, Arnica, AMERICA, 
AND AusTRALIA (LiMiTED), lived and moved 
and had its being—did not rush in, and beg to 
do business with us. 

At first we certainly got many constituents, 
some—but by no means the majority—of whom 
were respectable, and kept balances more or 
less large in our bank. Most of these new 
accounts were brought in by our different 
directors, each of whom made it a point to ask 
his friends to give the new concern a helping 
hand. As a matter of course, a number of 
accounts that were neither respectable as to 
the character of those who opened them, nor 
in any way worth having in a pecuniary sense, 
were brought to us. A new bank can hardly— 
or at any rate the managers of these young 
institutions seldom, if ever, have the courage to 
—reject any accounts, and we were no excep- 
tion to this rule. ‘Get accounts, good ones if 
you can, but in any case get’ them,” seems to 

e the maxim of all managers of new banks. 
Thus, often an individual on the verge of in- 
solvency would come to us, simply because his 
own—some older—bank had plainly intimated 
that they did not think his account worth keep- 
ing, and would feel obliged if he would with- 
draw the small balance, if any, that stood 
to his credit in their books. He would make 
a great show of opening an account with us, 


paying in fifty, eighty, or one hundred pounds 
to begin with, but rapidly diminishing his 
balance by frequent cheques, until at_last came 
one, which from the credit removed his balance 
to the debit side of our books. Overdrawn 
cheques were not refused payment, because our 
manager was afraid of offending new customers, 
and hoped as times went on that matters would 
mend. Managers of young banks like to be 
able to say at each weekly board meeting, that 
during the last seven days there have been ten, 
twenty, or thirty new accounts opened, and the 
directors but too often take this as acriterion of 
business done, without inquiring who are the 
new customers, or what are the balances they 
intend keeping to their credit. However, some 
of our new accounts soon showed themselves to 
be of a nature which even the manager of 
our bank could not stand. One I remember 
particularly. The man who opened it paid in- 
four hundred pounds on the Monday, and 
during the next two days made several pay- 
ments to his credit of ten, twenty, and thirty 
pounds each, giving at the same time a number 
of cheques against his account. Our cashier 
saw that although large amounts were paid out 
of this account, a good deal was paid into the 
credit of the customer, and therefore believed 
him to be in a large way of business. One day, 
about a fortnight after the account was opened, 
there stood but two or three pounds to the 
credit side of this gentleman’s balance, when 
late in the afternoon he paid ina crossed cheque 
for five hundred mote drawn by another 
man, upon one of the West-end private banks. 
As our establishment was much too young to 
belong to the Clearing-house, we had to pass 
in the crossed cheque to the bank where we 
kept our account, in order to have it cleared, 
and therefore could not know until next day 
whether the cheque was paid. In the mean 
time—believing that it would be duly paid 
—the ledger-keeper had passed the cheque to 
the credit of our customer, which was just what 
the latter had calculated upon. Some hours 
before we could know whether the cheque 
would be paid or not, an open cheque for four 
hundred and fifty pounds from our client was 
presented and aid, over our counter, and from 
that day to this our highly respectable client has 
never been heard of. I need hardly say, that 
in due time—a few hours after his own cheque 
had been paid by us—the crossed cheque he 
had given us for five hundred pounds was sent 
back, with the letters “ N. S.”* written upon it, 
was returned to us, and thus our customer made 
in the space of a few days exactly four hundred 
and fifty pounds by his little speculation. 

This was the largest, but by no means the 
only, loss we had in the item of customers’ 
balances during the first two months after we 
commenced business. In the discount depart- 
ment, however, our misfortunes were on a very 
much greater scale, and although our manager 





* See ‘“ How we Floated the Bank,” vol. xii., page 
493, 





* “N.S,” meaning “not sufficient funds to meet 
the draft.” 
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had been many years in business in Londén, he 
appeared to be made a victim by every one who 
wanted to exchange worthless paper for hard 
sovereigns or crisp bank-notes. Here I would say 
a word respecting the general opinion that bank 
managers are invariably to blame for the bad 
bills discounted by the establishments they 
govern. This, although true in theory, is a 
mistake as to practice. In most instances—in 
almost every case when a bank is young, and 
very often when it is old—all heavy discounts 
made are to parties introduced by individual 
directors, and cannot, therefore, be well refused 
by the manager. It was so in our case. Nearly 
all, I may say all, our large mercantile discount 
accounts were introduced by Mr. Francatello,* a 
Levantine commission agent, who was one of our 
directors, and it was, therefore, almost impossible 
for our manager to refuse discounting bills, the 
goodness of which was vouched for, and in many 
cases endorsed, by one of the board, one of his 
masters. It was—afterwards, when too late, as 
is generally the case—found out that this same 
Mr. Francatello was himself largely engaged in 
the discount of indifferent and bad paper. That 
is to say, he would take the bills of foreign and 
other merchants, who were in a very small way of 
business—bills that no respectable bill-broker, 
or no bank of any standing would so much as look 
at—and discount them at say ten or twelve per 
cent, whilst he endorsed them and re-discounted 
them at our bank at four or five per cent, thus 
making a clear four or five per cent by the mere 
act of writing his name across the back of a bill. 

So long as the commercial barometer marked 
“set fair,” this little game of “heads I win, 
tails you lose,” was an exceedingly pleasant one 
to our Levantine director. He had accepted 
office in our bank for the sake of carrying out 
his own views, he had been paid some four or five 
hundred pounds for joining our direction, and 
could lose nothing by his speculations, because, 
as I said in my previous paper,t he had nothing 
whatever to lose. If the fine commercial 
weather lasted, he was safe to make money. 
The questionable paper of his foreign and other 
friends would be sure to be met, and if the 
mercantile glass fell, and the paper he had dis- 
counted at our bank came back upon him, he 
had only, as the Yankees say, to “crack up” 
and start afresh: in other words, three or four 
ten-pound notes, a clever solicitor, a good ac- 
countant, and the Court that works in Basinghall- 
street, would act as a wet sponge, and wipe out 
the score he had run up on the slate of our 
unfortunate bank. 

Mr. Francatello was not the only one of 
our directors who managed to make his seat 
at the board a means of profit. By the hands 
of Mr. Spencer and of Colonel Frost came the 
military, and through Mr. May the legal, paper 
to be discounted. The first of these—the mi- 
litary stamped paper—was less pretending as 














* See page 496, volume xii. 
T See “ How we Floated the Bank,” page 493, 
volume xii. 





to its soundness, less hypocritical as to the 
probability of its being paid, but much more 
—theoretically—profitable as to its rates of 
interest, than any other class of bills brought 
to us. These little documents had their peculiar 
characteristics. They were always drawn in 
even sums—thirty, forty, fifty, or one hundred 
pounds each—and invariably for the full amount 
which the stamps on which they were written 
would bear. There was no sham of odd shil- 
lings and odd pence being tacked on to the end 
of the pounds, to give them a commercial air. 
They were wholly, solely, and altogether, “ac- 
commodation” bills, but they had the honesty 
to avow their character openly. They were 
generally drawn by one military man—say “ G. 
H. Tomkins, Lieutenant in the 110th Regiment,” 
at Aldershot—upon another—say “F. A. Jones, 
Captain in the 23rd Hussars,” at Dublin. And 
so sure as the bill of Tomkins upon Jones was 
brought to us upon the Monday, as certain be- 
fore the Saturday night would that of Jones 
upon Tomkins be offered to us for discount. 
The parties who brought us this kind of paper 
were two of our directors, Colonel Frost and 
Mr. Spencer—chiefly the former, who—as we 
found out later—derived the main part of what 
little income he had by “touting” for West- 
end military and other bill discounters, gentle- 
men who do business chiefly in the sixty per 
cent line. When these bills were offered to our 
manager, they were invariably said, by those 
who brought them, to be both drawn and ac- 
cepted by officers in the army of “ large private 
fortunes, sir.” But when the paper arrived at 
maturity, it was generally found that the drawer 
had sailed for the Cape or for India, whilst the 
acceptor had probably sold out, or gone on half- 
pay, or was otherwise returned as won est in- 
ventus. If the manager could get paper of this 
kind renewed, happy was he; but, as a general 
rule, he had to hand it over to our solicitor, who 
charged—either the bank, or the non-paying 
acceptor, or the drawer of the bill, or perhaps 
all > adi and eightpence for each letter he 
wrote, aud then began the game of serving 
writs, so that in the end if our shareholders 
lost, why somebody else made, money, and 
therefore it would be unfair to complain, for 
what more would you have? And then were 
not the—imaginary—profits great ? Were these 
bills not discounted at forty, fifty, and sixty per 
cent? It is true that a large commission was 
given to those who brought them to us, but still, 
after all said and done, the bank stood to gain 
at the rate cf forty or fifty per cent per annum— 
provided the bills were paid, which they seldom 
or never were. Forty or fifty! Why, 1 remem- 
ber one bill drawn by an ex-Lifeguardsman, and 
accepted by a gentleman who was then—but is 
no longer—in the Foot Guards. It was drawn 
for one hundred pounds at two months after 
date. For this little document the bank gave 
seventy pounds, or, in other words, charged in- 
terest at the rate of one hundred and eiglity per 
cent per annum! 

There were also what I may call the legal bills, 
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which our director, Mr. H. B. May, or else his 
brother, who was our Solicitor, brought us. I 
call these documents “legal” merely because 
they professed to arise from law transactions, and 
not on account of their being in any way more 
lawful tender or more “ safe” to discount, than 
any other kind of the worthless paper offered to, 
and discounted by, our bank. The origin of these 
bills was generally complicated, and always cu- 
rious. For instance, the friends of some clergy- 
man wished to purchase an advowson for him, or, 
more truthfully speaking, some clergyman wished 
to purchase an advowson for himself, in the name 
of his friends. Let us say that the sum required 
was three thousand pounds, and of this the 
intending purchaser was minus five hundred 
pounds. He would go to his solicitor, and, 
through some complicated method of giving that 
individual a lien upon the advowson, as well as 
of insuring his life and assigning the policy to 
the lawyer, get the latter to discount his note 
of hand for the five hundred pounds, which note 
of hand was to be satwed again and again 
on payment of a certain commission. For 
this discount the solicitor generally charged his 
client about ten to twelve per cent, and then 
re-discounted the document at the bank for five 
or six per cent, thus making a clear profit of 
five or six per cent, and having all the time the 
use of his money. If the client paid the 
notes of hand at maturity, well; if he did not, 
the bank had to ask payment of the solicitor, 
who either compromised the matter, or obtained 
time, or otherwise had matters ‘‘ made pleasant” 
for him. The bank could hardly sue its own 
legal adviser, and therefore, as is usual under 
such circumstances, the unfortunate shareholders 
were the sufferers. 

Ihave said that so long as the commercial 
wind was fair, our director, Mr. Francatello, 
carried on his little game of discounting at ten 
or twelve per cent, and re-discounting at five or 
six, with both pleasure and profit to himself. 
Nor did he hide these good things from others. 
He introduced to the bank a host of friends, all 
so called “ mercantile’ men, who opened ac- 
counts with us, and “did” largely in the dis- 
count way. These gentlemen were chiefly 
foreigners, mostly descendants of the ancient 
Hellenic race. ‘The bills they brought us were 
pretty uniform in character. The house of Bra- 
vetti and Co., of Odessa, would draw for seven 
hundred and four pounds ten shillings and eight- 
pence, at three months after date, upon Bra- 
vetti Brothers, of London, in favour of Ra- 
monda and Company, also of London. Of course 
the bill would be duly accepted, and would 
then be brought to us for discount. If matters 
went right—if no storm arose—the bill would 
be duly provided for, at maturity, by the London 
house drawing upon the Odessa firm, and getting 
the draft discounted. Had matters been sifted, 
it would probably have been found that Bravetti 
and Co., and Bravetti Brothers, were one and the 
same people, and that if the one house failed the 
other was pretty safe to follow suit. If we had 
merely discounted a few such bills—here a few 





hundred pounds and there a thousand or two— 
it would not have been so serious a matter ; 
but when our bill case began to fill with similar 
documents, and still more when, in order to 
keep in funds, the bank had to endorse and 
ve diesouns nearly all this paper, matters com- 
menced to look alarming, and the directors began 
to feel that the foundation of the house was 
built on sand. The military, West-end, legal, 
and “sundry,” bills might amount to some 
hundreds of pounds—a couple of thousands 
would have nearly paid them all—but the 
“commercial” paper which had been brought us 
by Mr. Francatello and his friends was a very 
large item indeed, insomuch that nearly the 
whole paid-up capital of the bank was seriously 
compromised, 

It may be asked what our directors were 
about that they allowed the tide to rise so high 
before becoming aware of the danger they were 
in? The answer to this is the old tale, often 
told, and yet—it is to be feared—often to be 
told again. Of our eight directors four took 
little or no practical interest in the bank. Mr. 
Dant had joined the bank for the sole purpose of 
obtaining the secretaryship for me, his nephew. 
Mr. Dant’s two friends, General Fance and Mr. 
Westman, had joined the direction to please Mr. 
Dant, and thought that, by showing themselves 
from time to time in the board-room, they 
would perform all the duty required of them. 
These gentlemen put entire trust in the manager, 
who, in his turn, was almost entirely controlled 
by the directors interested in getting bills dis- 
counted. Mr. Everett, another director, lived far 
from London, and never came near the bank 
oftener than once in six, eight, or ten weeks, 
when he had not time to look minutely into every- 
thing that had been done in his absence. As a 
general rule, shortly after we began business, 
there were seldom more than three directors 
present at the weekly board meetings, and these 
were generally the same individuals, Messrs. 
Francatello, Spencer, and Colonel Frost, all 
three of whom were more or less interested in 
obtaining accommodation from the concern, see- 
ing that they could not get it elsewhere, and 
that if they—more particularly the first-named, 
and the various friends he had introduced to 
the bank—stopped payment, it was not unlikely 
that the bank would stop also. To keep the 
establishment going, they had to keep them- 
selves afloat, and to do this they had to use freely 
both the funds and the credit of the bank; in 
fact, after a time matters became so that these 
three, the only directors who took any active 
share in the management of the concern, were 
employed day after day in propping up their 
own credit and that of those persons whom 
they had introduced to discount in the bank. 

Just about this time another circumstance 
occurred which helped greatly to hasten our fall. 
I have mentioned in my previous paper that the 
promoter of the company was Mr. May, who 
was also our solicitor.. I have also said how 
this gentleman got five thousand pounds for his 
share of the promotion money, out of which he 
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was to qualify the other directors for their seats 
upon the board. These qualifications were to 
have been paid in “ money or shares,” according 
to the terms of the undertaking with which each 
director was furnished “by the promoter. Had 
the value of the shares risen—or even if they 
had been maintained at par—the directors would 
have been happy to accept the value of what they 
had to receive in this security. But it so 
happened that, in the City, rumours had got 
abroad respecting the rash, speculative—and 
even worse—nature of our business, and so our 
shares were unsaleable, save at an immense 
discount. The directors then stuck to the letter 
of their contract, and determined to receive 
their qualifications in money, and in money 
only. To this our promoter objected. Was he 
to give a hundred pounds for what he could 
obtain for fifty? Our shares would only cost 
him one-half of the amount he had to disburse, 
for they were at a discount of fifty per cent, or 
even more. On the other hand, the directors 
said, why should they receive as a hundred 
pounds what they could only sell for fifty ? 
Thus disputes entered into the board-room, and 
set the directors by the ears. Some of these 
gentlemen had been “squared” by our pro- 
moter, in order that they might by a majority 
carry the proposition which had been put before 
them respecting the payment of their qualifica- 
tions in shares instead of money. Unfortunately 
for himself, as well as for the prospects of peace 
in our board-room, Mr. May had overreached him- 
self. In “squaring” certain of the directors 
he had not made use of money, but had given 
undertakings to pay certain sums by a given day. 
These undertakings he had not fulfilled, and of 
course those who had received them—and some 
of the directors, being more or less needy, had 
endorsed them to third parties as security 
for money borrowed or otherwise owing—were 
not a little angry at faith not being kept with 
them. One or two of the directors then resigned 
their seats at the board, and this fact getting 
abroad made our position in the City all the 
more shaky. Our manager declared that he had 
the greatest possible difficulty in getting any of 
the bills which he had taken re-discounted at 
any of the banks or discount houses. More 
than one of the few good customers we had, 
quietly withdrew their accounts from the bank. 
Occasionally, if a heavy payment had to be 
made, there was a want of cash in the till, and 
parties had to leave notices of drafts, and even 
sometimes of cheques. In short, things looked 
altogether so bad, that the three gentlemen whom 
I had brought on the direction resigned their 
seats, nor could I in conscience request them 
not to do so, although they were the only friends 
I had on the board, and their absence greatly 
altered my position for the worse in the office. 
Even at this stage of our affairs there was 
time to save the bank; and if such of our 
directors as were left, had been honest and sol- 
vent men, the concern might yet have pulled 
through. But your true joint-stock company- 
monger can do nothing in a straightforward 





manner, or rather he can—or does, which comes 
to the same thing—do nothing without having 
what in his slang he calls his “ pull” out of the 
affair. Tottering as our bank was, a wealthy 
well-known City merchant, of the very highest 
respectability, offered to join the direction, pro- 
vided the present board, as well as the solicitor, 
resigned, and six friends of his own—all men of 
some standing in the mercantile world—toge- 
ther with six more gentlemen, who were to be 
selected by the shareholders at large, joined 
him in the direction. To this, three of the 
four directors left of our present board agreed, 
on certain conditions; these conditions being 
that each of them should receive two thousand 
pounds in hard cash, as compensation for the 
loss of his seat at the board. The fourth 
director, Mr. May, as well as his brother, the 
solicitor, altogether declined to resign, but inti- 
mated that they had no objection whatever to 
serve with the new board. To this the gentle- 
man who had offered to re-establish our credit, 
objected, and at once withdrew his proposition. 
So the proposition fell through, and was no 
more thought of. 

To make matters worse, commercial matters 
throughout England began just at this time to 
look very queer indeed. More than one of the 
firms whose bills we had discounted to a large 
amount, and had then re-discounted at other 
banks, failed, and we had at once to find money 
for these engagements. To meet these and 
other liabilities, a call of five pounds per share 
was made upon the shareholders, and, wonderful 
to say, the call was at first pretty well responded 
to. In the course of a fortnight, some ten or 
twelve thousand pounds were paid into the 
bank, and served to stave off the evil day 
for a time. But the commercial crisis got worse 
instead of better. Some of our shareholders 
wanted to realise upon their shares, but found 
it impossible to do so, unless at a loss of some- 
thing like seventy-five per cent. Many sold at 
this price, rather than risk losing the whole, 
and as these sales were very soon known, the 
value of our stock became still more depreciated. 
Our directors held on bravely for a time, know- 
ing that their case was all but desperate. As 
the Bank of England’s rate of discount went up 
week after week, our manager’s courage went 
down. Of business we had little or none doing. 
Mr. Francatello was every day, and all day, in 
and out of the manager’s room. More and 
more of the paper he had endorsed and dis- 
counted with us, kept coming back upon him, 
and to meet it he had no funds. His brother 
directors—being themselves very much in the 
same fix, only in a smaller degree—allowed the 
amount of these bills to be carried to his debit, 
in what was called a “ Suspense Account,” and 
he allowed the same to be done for the liabili- 
ties which came back upon them. 

Whilst this was going on, the shareholders 
began to murmur. The scrip they held had 
become utterly valueless in the market, and they 
feared greatly, from what they heard outside, 
that the bank would go to the bad, and they 
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would be called on to contribute still further 
upon their shares. Day by day did we receive 
letters—letters of indignation and of remon- 
strance, letters demanding information and de- 
manding explanation—from our shareholders in 
the country ; whilst one or other of those resi- 
dent in London came daily to the office to ask 
how matters were going on. It was now that | 
my troubles as secretary commenced. [I had to! 
reply to all the letters that came, and see all the | 
indignant shareholders who called. One old 
gentleman—a Dissenting Clergyman from one of 
the Eastern Counties—shook his fist in my face, 
and threatened, if I did not on the spot give him | 
a cheque for five hundred pounds—the amount 
he had paid up upon fifty shares—he would have 
me up before what he called “the Lord Mayor 
and all the aldermen.” I began to feel that m 
lines had not been cast in pleasant places, and, 
to avoid all unpleasantness, began to keep out of 
the office as much as possible. I heartily wished 
that I had never formed any acquaintance either 
with Mr. May or “Tue Granp Financia anD 
Crepit Banx.” 

At last the beginning of the endcame. Mr. 
Francatello, in spite of every financial scheme 
and dodge, in both of which he was no mean 
adept, was obliged to stop payment, and to 
avoid being provided with free lodgings in 
Whitecross-street, had to take out his protec- 
tion in the Bankruptcy Court. By our Articles 
of Association he could no longer sit at our 
board as a director, and of the three directors 
left : one, Colonel T. Frost, found it more con- 
venient to betake himself to the Continent, as 
he was labouring under a slight suspicion of 
debt, and had in his pocket more than one slip 
of paper, on which the first words were “ Vic- 
TORIA, BY THE Grace oF Gop.” The only di- 
rectors now left were Mr. May, brother of our 
solicitor, and Mr. Spencer—for Mr. Everett, a 
canny North countryman, who seldom came to 
London, had left the ship when the first signs 
of the storm cameon. According to our Articles 
of Association, not fewer than three directors 
could form a board, thus our vessel was left 
without any one to direct her, and affairs were 
brought to a stand-still. 

Now commenced a legal race as to who would 
win the prize of winding up the company in 
Chancery. Every solicitor who knew any share- 
holder of the bank, tried to be put in the field; 
nay, our own Mr. May, the promoter of the 
company and the very author of its being, 
tried hard to get the job, which was worth a 
couple of thousand pounds to the fortunate 
lawyer who obtained it. I did hear it said in 
the bank that Mr. May had had the petition to 
wind us up in Chancery for many weeks in his 
pocket, and that he only waited for a favourable 
opportunity to use it, being in the mean time 
busy getting “undertakings” from others, by 
which he could make something more out of 
the concern. But however this was, Mr. May 
was not fated to kill his own child, for al- 
though he tried hard, he did not obtain the wind- 








ing of us u p. There was an indignation meeting 





of the shareholders, and they appointed their own 
solicitor to wind us up, the petition being duly 
granted by the Vice-Chancellor. In a very short 
time the shutters of our office ceased to be taken 
down, and thus ended the history of “Taz 
Grand Frvancian anp Crepit BaNKk OF 
Evropz, Asra, Arrica, AMERICA, AND 


Avustratia (LmlTep).” 





WHAT THE CYCLONE DID AT 


MASULIPATAM. 

Maw has done something towards replenish- 
ing the earth, but: shamefully little as yet to- 
wards subduing it. Where he has it pretty 
well under control, he is too apt to wear it out, 
without thought for those who come after. 
Thus, for instance, in the south of France 
people have only just found out that one gene- 
ration has no right to cut down all the woods, 
and so subject their posterity to destructive 
floods whenever the rain comes heavily. That’s 
the way man too often deals with the earth 
where he can manage it—leaves it, like an old 
cotton-ground in Virginia, worthless for a cen- 
tury or so; or like most of “the Isles of 
Greece,” so dried up and wholly worked out as 
to seem doomed to utter barrenness till the day 
of judgment. The fact is, man must give up 
coping so incessantly with his fellow-man, and 
take more to coping with Nature in places 
where he has hitherto been too submissive. 
Will man ever get to control the tempest ? 
to regulate the earthquake and the eruption ? 
Surely we may at least hope, some time or other, 
to know the law of storms so well as to foresee 
them, and soto be forearmed. We shall do much 
more than we have done if we go on for the 
next twenty years at the present rate of discovery. 
Lieutenant Maury, indeed, has other and wilder 
work in hand—more’s the pity; but Admiral 
Fitzroy is a little Royal Society in himself, and, 
if we keep at peace, he may be trusted never to 
give in till he is able to beat his drum with no 
uncertain sound ever so many hours before the 
gale comes on. Look at him, alone, studying 
to save life, speeding his warnings to the poor 
Yorkshire fishermen, the heavily-laden colliers, 
the Mersey fleet ready to sail. He does not 
take up much room in the newspapers, which 
are full of the wranglings of Tennant and Whit- 
worth, of “the battle of the guns,” and of talk 
about “our iron-clads.” Why, if half as much 
time, and intelligence, and energy, and money, 
had been spent for the last ten years on the 
storm question as has been used up for 
Dahlgrens, and Parrots, and turreted ships, and 
Monitors, and gun-boats, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, no doubt by this time we should know 
a little more about storms than we do, and not 
our own coast only, but every place where our 
flag is known would have its barometer and its 
officer to register observations. 

The world is still young in these things. Dr. 
Humming may fix next year for it to come to 
an end, and may straightway take a lease of his 
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house, to show how little he cares, poor dear 
man, for the things of this perishing scene. But 
we may make our minds quite easy: the world 
is not likely to end until men have done a great 
deal more towards subduing the real giants with 
whom we were sent here to do battle. 

Now all this long preface is & propos of the 
late great cyclones in India. Not that there has 
been any neglect of duty there: every one has 
behaved nobly. But then the standard of duty, 
though morally as high as possible, and ad- 
mirably acted up to, is not ixtelligently what 
we may hope it will be when the world grows 
wiser. If the telegraph clerks at Kedgeree, by 
the Hooghly mouth, had sent on word to Cal- 
cutta the moment they felt the storm, scores of 
European ships and hundreds of poor native 
craft might have been saved. But it was not 
their business to know anything of the law of 
storms. There was no one to calculate the 
path of the cyclone (as calculabie, they say, as 
the path of a comet), and so Nature’s warning 
at Kedgeree was unavailing. Again, at Masuli- 

atam, some forty-five thousand people were 
iving mostly on land below the water level, cut 
off from the sea by a bar which any extraordi- 
nary tide must wash over, packed in mud 
hovels, to which the Devon cob-huts are palaces. 
No sea wall; no protection. The calamity 
came. One great wave rushed over the town 
on the night of last All Saints; and mm the 
morning over ten thousand people were 


drowned, and a little heap of wet mud marked 


the position of four houses out of five. Every- 
body did his duty: the collector, the magis- 
trates, the moonsiffs,‘were indefatigable; the 
poor peons (policemen), two-thirds of whom 
had perished, stood by the magistrates and 
kept society together ; and the native regiment 
quartered near the place, which lost sixty rank 
and file and nearly three hundred women and 
children, is described as having “ behaved ad- 
mirably.” Everybody did his duty: but, before 
another “secular” visitation like this comes 
round, we shall have felt it to be “ our duty” to 
construct a stout sea wall, and to see that our 
native subjects build in such a way that the jail 
may not be the only building unhurt, “ owing” 
{naively writes the surgeon of the place) “to 
the solidity of its outer wall.” . 

These Indian catastrophes are nobody’s fault. 
They are not like the Holmfirth flood, or the 
Middle Level outburst, or the Sheffield inunda- 
tion, distinctly traceable to man’s folly—to red- 
tape, or (some say) to the want of it. They 
are the results of an exceptional season, which, 
while we here have had such drought as never 
was known by most living men, gave them a soak- 
ing winter in Australia, and then came round to 
India in fearful storms. Man cannot hinder 
these things; but he may foresee, and guard 
against them. 

And now for a few notes, from eye-witnesses, 
about the storm at Masulipatam, which will cost 
the little, not over-rich, Presidency of Madras 
something like eleven lacs of revenue, besides 
expenses, 





We can read enough about Calcutta in the 
papers; this calamity to Southern India has 
made less noise in England; but the destruc- 
tion is relatively more terrible; and our ac- 
counts are fresh from the spot, so that it will 
be our fault if they are not interesting. 

A good way above Madras, between the 
Kistna and Godavery, but nearer the former river, 
stands, or rather stood, the old town of Masuli- 
patam. The whole Coromandel coast is about 
as bad for ships as any equal length of shore in 
the world. We have all heard of the Madras 
surf-boats, and how (till the pier was lately 
built) ladies and all used to have to land in 
catamarans, for nothing else would live in such 
a sea. There is something like a harbour at 
Masulipatam; and so the Dutch, with an eye 
to trade, had built a fort there ages ago, about 
the possession of which the English and French 
have had many a hard struggle. It is a place of 
considerable trade ; with more than the usual 
quantum of European officials, and a fairly 
large Eurasian (i.e. falf-caste, or “ East Indian) 
vopulation—for everywhere—but more in 

fadras than elsewhere, because caste is weaker 
there—our island pride of blood is giving way, 
and we are treating native women like human 
beings, instead of regarding them as a lower race 
created for our animal gratification. At Masuli- 
patam, Mr. Scott, manager in the superintend- 
ing engineer’s office, and his wife (the bride of a 
week); Mr. Carr, public works department; 
and a score of other useful and honourable 
people, all drowned, were Eurasians ; and it is 
a good sign, showing that we grow in practical 
Christianity out there, that the white people in 
Madras interest themselves in the fate of these 
half-castes, and write about “ poor Mrs. Scott ;” 
nay, that the survivors are, along with the Euro- 
peans, located at government cost in the Madras 
hotels till their houses can be rebuilt and the 
danger of pestilence is over. In estimating these 
things, we must remember it used to be much 
harder for an Englishman to be kind to a. half- 
caste than to a “ black fellow.” 

The 3lst of October was a bright cool day, 
refreshing after the great heat and long drought 
from which the district had been suffering. Next 
day, light misty rain and west wind. “In my 
morning drive (writes one) I was strongly re- 
minded of some of our damp warm autumn days 
at home.” Towards evening the gale rose, still 
from the west. People roped down their 
verandahs and made ail snug for a squall 
night. About seven p.m. the barometer fe 
rapidly, and the wind passed round by north to 
due east, blowing furiously. The magistrate 
and his assistant determined to sit up and “ see 
it out ;” but they had not sat long when, be- 
tween nine and ten P.M., a native servant rushed 
in, crying in broken English, “Sea come over 
us—sea come over us!” ‘“ Nonsense,” cried 
the Englishmen; “get along with you.” But 
they are persuaded to go to the verandah, 
and there, true encugh, the water is already 
surging up to the godown (outer verandah) ; 
several natives come up swimming; and the 
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first act of the magistrate is to haul in two or 
three half-drowned creatures, and to set a lamp 
as a beacon to others. In this way ten or twelve 
are saved; and then the water gets into the 
house, the chairs begin to float about and block 
up the staircase; and the whole party, fearing 
to be cut off, go into the upper rooms ; natives 
praying, crying, and then sleeping ; Englishmen 
getting into a sheltered corner, and then dozing 
off, too, from sheer exhaustion, to wake just 
before dawn and find themselves wet through, 
while the lightning is playing over their heads, 
the roof having been torn off, fortunately in one 
piece, while they were asleep. What a scene 
when the sun rose! nearly three feet of water 
still over the low ground; corpses everywhere ; 
men and bullocks washed into verandahs, and 
lying about in “compounds” (grounds round a 
gentleman’s house); the town nowhere; here 
and there a baked-brick or chunam house stand- 
ing (mostly roofless) amid the waste. Notatree 


spared, except those which (like some palms) | ag: 


leld to the blast. One wave had done it all; 
ut that wave spread so far that a lot of arrack 
casks were found six miles inland, and was so 
strong that it lifted up one of the harbour lock- 
gates and dashed it on a strongly-built house, 
crushing it like a nutshell. The sepoys’ lines 
were swept. down like card-houses; the salt 
mounds wofully shrunk; the rice in store all 
damaged, so that every one had to be set to work 
to crush the husk off the paddy (rice in the 
hull), of which there was fortunately plenty ; 
and one of the things most urgently called for 
from head-quarters was a supply of pestles and 
mortars, that all hands might be kept employed. 
Then the wells were all sanded up, or spoiled 
with salt water: only one fit to drink from in the 
whole place. The Treasury wrecked ; all native 
records and such of the English ditto as were on 
the lower shelves destroyed; and among the 
laughable incidents, “the whole stock of stamps, 
official and postage, swept away ;” a fresh supply 
“urgently requested ;” and (the doctor writes) 
“my case of instruments was found, five days 
after, full a mile off.” Sad stories of European 
suffering during that wild night: saddest of all, 
the fate of the little scholars at Mr. Scharkey’s 
Church Mission School for native girls—thirty- 
five drowned out of fifty. One poor lady, 
writing “with a thankfully sorrowiul heart,” 
tells how she and hers “ passed a night of terror, 
with three feet water in the highest rooms, 
huddled together on a sideboard, wet (for the 
roof was off), and the children choking all the 
time with whooping-cough.” In every case 
Europeans and Eurasians have lost all their 
clothes and personal effects—no light loss, we 
can readily understand, to people lately started 
in official life. Everything in India, too, is one 
hundred per cent at least above its English 
= Yet there is no sign of whining from any 

ut the missionaries. One of these gentlemen 


from up-country, where they had only wind— 
though that was bad enough, marking its track, 
writes a native tahsildar (headman of a district), 
by levelled crops, and cattle killed by falling 





trees or buildings—finds time to groan over “our 


vegetables which were promising so well, and 
are now just spoiled ;” and “ our custard-apples, 
which are stripped of their fruit and most of 
their leaves ;” and “the Rev. Mr. Darling’s arm, 
which has received some injury, we have not yet 
heard what.” These holy men are often accused 
by old Indians of a little over-regard for creature- 
comforts; and surely the reverend writer of the 
above seems to justify the imputation when he 
can talk of cabbages and custard-apples, while 
one-fifth of the people of the Kistna district are 
dead and four-fifths houseless, while there are 
thirty-five thousand in Masylipatam who must 
starve but for the immediate government help. 
They get cooked rice now, and are paid for bury- 
ing the dead, and have leave to use up the fallen 
trees for rebuilding their huts; so that, for the 
present, they manage to hold out. By-and-by 
will come the rub, for the crops along the whole 
seaboard, soaked with brine, will never grow 
ain. 

Naturally the first great want was coolies 
to bury or burn the dead, to unstop the 
wells, &c. These were soon sent in by the 
different collectors up tle country. The stench 
is described as terrible (one writer says he 
rowed up the river; “it was full of corpses”). 
Fortunately it is winter, but disease is always 
dreaded for a population constantly at starving- 
point. The Madras government talked of send- 
ing off at once the president, &c., of the Sani- 
tary Board to “take proper measures.” Of 
course they sent tents, disinfectants, food, &., 
freighting a steamer which was luckily at hand ; 
promising, too, to remit taxes, and relax “jungle 
conservancy laws.” The collector, who had 
written for leave to spend thirty thousand 
rupees, and who apologises for sending his rough 
draft, being fairly or. after five hours’ hard work 
in the open air, is empowered to do “ whatever 
may suggest itself to him.” Immense power 
these civilians have. A young fellow not seven 
years from England is found acting as high 
sheriff and chancellor of the exchequer over a 
tract as large as Devon. It is an ugly name, 
“Collector,” savouring of John Company’s bad 
old times, but they who answer to it have, on 
the whole, always nobly sustained the English 
character for uprightness, and self-restraint, and 
perfect incorruptibility. 

It took twelve days to clear away the worst 
of the débris, and get rid of the dead men and 
animals. The immediate neighbourhood could 
not help much; for the storm was felt full 
twenty miles inland. At Bunder, for instance, 
almost the whole police force was killed : further 
off, in a navvies’ village connected with the 
Kistna anicut works, not a house was left 
standing. A resident in Nursapur, going into 
Masulipatam to inquire after some friends, finds 
the village of Kottha Savady entirely swept 
away. Ofalarge choultry, where travellers had 
rested for years, nothing was left but two strong 
posts with their cross beam, by clinging to 
which the only two persons who escaped out of 
all the inhabitants were saved; some of the 
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heavy brick walls of the choultry had been driven 
more than a hundred yards by the force of the 
water. A hundred trees were found broken across 
within half an acre; and where they were still 
standing further inland, the weed was hanging in 
them at nine feet from the ground. Of course, 
there were, as at Sheffield, marvellous escapes ; 
men swept along for miles, and then landed on 
trees, to which they were able to cling ; houses 
left standing because they were to leeward of 
some larger building which gave way. On the 
water, too, the ruin was great. Boats, coasting 
and ferry, came to grief in great numbers; of 
three ships that were in the harbour, two—an 
Arab me a French ship—broke their moorings, 
and drove ashore; the third, an English brig, 
rode out the gale. 

All this seems sufficiently common-place to us, 
just because it is so impossible for us to realise 
it. Few of us have seena flood, even in Wales, 
or the Highlands ; in a flat country the effect is 
worse, because more “ unnatural.” The writer 
of this saw “ Burton under Trent,” and the 
barrels rolling about like porpoises, and sweep- 
ing down the narrow courts; and went about in 


| a boat that memorable Saturday, feeding with 
| loaves stuck on a boat-hook the people in the 


outlying cottages, who had “ dragged their pigs 


| up-stairs to save their bacon.” But what is a flood 
| where a few dead pigs, or half a dozen drowned 
| sheep, are an event, compared to one such as 


| we have described ? 


As a speaker said at the 


| Madras Cyclone Relief Fund meeting, it is im- 
| possible for the mind to grasp such a calamity ; 


we must disintegrate it, and consider what is in- 


| volved in the loss of one family, and then mul- 


| tiply by thousands. 


That meeting, by the way, 


| was a great success. A little vexation was felt at 
| the bishop’s proposal to give the proceeds of the 


church collections exclusively to the mission- 


| house; but he corrected his blunder after, and 


| spoke well, and to the point. 


The Honourable 


| Mr. Holloway called on the rich natives to help ; 
| some said they were callous, but he had lived 


| long among them, and knew them better. 
| have not belied his good opinion. 


They 
Jeyaram 
Chetty and Parthasarady Naidoo stand among 


| the honourables on the central committee. 


| generous. 


Names like Sreenivasadayer, Esq., Runganada 
Chastry, Esq., and the Honourable Lutchme- 
narudu Chetty, have some of the largest num- 
ber of rupees placed against them. Madrassees 
cannot vie with the merchant princes of Bombay, 
where Premchund tm com gives two thou- 
sand five hundred pounds at once to the 
Calcutta Fund ; but they are doing well ; and we 
too are doing well, and the natives will not for- 
get it. It isa pity we can’t go out of routine a 
little, and send Governor Denison and suite to 
“inspect,” aod satisfy the Indian love of show 
and ceremony; but we are doing the substantial 
part, and we shall have our reward. The 
natives will see that we are not only just, but 
We owe them something. There is 
a deal of Indian money spent in England. 
Bath and Cheltenham would not be what they 
are but for the incomes of those retired co- 








lonels and lieutenant-generals and ex-collectors. 
People say your native always expects to be 
helped; but now for once he has a fair 
claim. The Masulipatam people are as help- 
less as the Lancashire et eae hy Well, we 
mustn’t become political; we have seen what 
a revolving storm can do along the Coromandel 
coast. Let us be thankful that there are no 
cyclones in England; and that our sea walls 
too are a tolerable protection against such 
“high tides” as that of which Jean Ingelow 
sings so sweetly; and which we suppose are 
due to a fit of sudden fury on the moon’s part, 
or to the sea forgetting for a moment its “ Thus 
far shalt thou go, and no further.” 





IN THE UNTRODDEN WAYS. 

My brother Willie and I were orphans. 
There was a large family of us once—six 
children, boys me girls equally divided. We 
lived, with our parents, in an old house in the 
country, and had no near neighbours. A deso- 
late place everybody thought it, and I suppose 
it was so, but I loved it from its being the only 
home I had ever known, and full of old associa- 
tions. I’m afraid it was an unwholesome place. 
It was nestled down deep amid trees and great 
well-grown evergreens, — splendid evergreens, 
and so shady in summer; but it is true that they 
did hold the damp dreadfully ; from some of the 
windows we could stretch out our hands—as 
children we used to amuse ourselves when it was 
too wet to go out, by doing so, and plucking the 
leaves and blossoms. The house, too, from 
foundation to roof, was hidden by creepers, ivy, 
and honeysuckle, and roses, all growing so thick 
that the windows were just peep-holes, and great 
straggling sprays used to wave across them, and 
up above the line of the roof cornice. Oh, 
lovely in summer the roses and the woodbine 
were! clustering in long trailing masses about 
the walls, and hanging over the porch, and 
making shelter for dozens of sparrows’ nests. 
There were, too, great bowery elms and ashes, 
and one huge walnut-tree almost leant against 
the house, overhanging a part of it, builtasa 
lean-to; beautiful it looked ; but in wet weather, 
and ours was a very wet part of the country, 
the perpetual drip, drip of it and the climbers, 
had a dreary sound; and in the autumn the 
leaves used to choke up the gutters, and make 
such floods through the ceilings. Almost all of 
them were stained by these overflows, and when 
I was a little child, and used to wake early—the 
chattering of the sparrows in the greenery about 
the window often woke me at daylight—or when 
I was ill, which was not unfrequently the case, 
I used to lie in my little bed and trace figures 
and images in those stains. Things laid by for 
a while got mildewed and mouldy, and some of 
the rooms, the ones under the walnut-tree, and 
those to the north, where the laurels and rhodo- 
dendrons—suzch rhododendrons !— grew close 
against the walls, were, 1 must say, sadly dark 
and cold, and so damp that the paper used to 
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peel off the walls. The garden and lawn, too, 
were lovely shady places; but I suppose they, 
too, may have been somewhat overgrown, for 
the flowers never throve there, and the grass was 
nearly always soppy, and the walks wet and 
moss-grown. 

Whether this had anything to do with it or 
not—sometimes I fear it may have had, though 
I feel as if it were treason against the dear old 

lace to say so—we certainly were not a healthy 
family, nor yet a long-lived one. 

My father farmed his land himself; it gave 
him something. to do, he said, and, indeed, if he 
had not had that, I don’t think he would have 
done anything. I suppose he could not have 
been called an energetic man ; but he was a kind 
man as ever was, dear father! and never teased 
or troubled any one about him, but let things 
take their course. He did not make much of the 
farming, but as we had enough to live upon com- 
fortably, it did not so much signify. The land 
was wet and heavy, and wanted such a lot of 
draining, and the hedges and banks were so 
thick and high, they took up a deal of space and 
kept the air and sunshine off the fields. We 
did not think of those things then in our part of 
the country, and it’s only since I have lived 
where I do now that I’ve learnt them. There 
was generally something the matter with the 
sheep or the cattle, or the potatoes got the 
disease, or the hay heated, or the rats got so 
ahead that they ate up half the corn, and the 
young ducks and chickens too. Farming—at 
all events it was so with us—is, I do think, a 
very unsatisfactory sort of thing; though I took 
great pleasure in it myself in those days, in the 
poultry-yard especially, and in rearing the calves, 
only they would die so often. 

However, as I have said, my dear father never 
took these things much to heart. So long as he 
could saunter about, seeing to things, and get a 
day’s shooting now and again, and have his nap 
after dinner, all went smoothly with him. 

My mother was just as easy-going as my 
father. A pretty, fair woman, I remember her, 
always delicate, and going about the house, or 
sitting on her sofa with a shawl ; a sweet-looking 
creature, gentle and placid, but with a great 
dislike to trouble of any kind, or being put out 
ofher way. She seldom left the house, summer or 
winter, and year by year she got paler and more 
fragile, and by degrees the little cough I always 
remember her having, got worse, and used to 
disturb her at night. The few visitors we saw 
used to advise her seeing a doctor. But she 
always replied it was nothing, she would be 
better when the spring came, or the summer, or 
whatever the next season might be that was 
coming. They told hertheydid not think the place 
agreed with her; it was so damp; but she only 
smiled, and said, quietly, “Do you think so?” 
and thought no more about it. We children, 
too, throve no better than the beasts on the 
farm; and yet 1 don’t think there was any 
hereditary disease in the family; I never heard 
of any, at all events. But we grew up slight 
and pale, and weedy, and were always having 





colds, and sore-throats, andcroup. The quantity 
of mustard that was used in plasters was enough, 
and more than enough, I’m sure, to have served 
with all the pigs and oxen we ever reared, and 
as to the currant jelly, there was no end of it. 

Then there came a hard winter. Oh well I 
remember it! 

My sister Janey, sweet little blue-eyed thing, 
the image of mamma, got a terrible cough and 
pain in her chest, and the usual mustard plaster 
and currant-jelly water did no good. She got 
worse and worse, now shivering, now glowing 
with fever, and at last mamma thought that 
maybe it would be better to send for a doctor. 
But when the doctor came, it was too late. 
She had inflammation of the lungs, and died 
next day. The doctor said it was very unwise 
to let us go as we did all the year round, with 
bare arms and necks and legs, running in and 
out of the house. But we had always done so, 
and mamma thought that nonsense; it made 
children hardy, she said, so no change was made. 
But by-and-by Roger, the stoutest of us, was 
taken ill, much in the same way, and before the 
New Year ke went too, and was laid beside 
Janey. Then mother grew weaker and weaker, 
and coughed awfully, and could neither sleep nor 
eat. Ah me, ah me! it breaks my heart to 
think of that time. 

In a word, she was in a consumption before 
anybody in the house thought there was any- 
thing serious the matter. She lingered through 
the spring and summer, and in the autumn she 
died. It took my father by surprise, just as 
much as if her death were sudden. He could 
not and would not believe he was to lose her. 
He did what I have since noticed so many 
people do, watching over the sick-heds of those 
they love too well to own they must learn to do 
without them. _He took notice of every little 
favourable symptom, and overlooked every alarm- 
ing one; he never would go back to remember 
how much weaker she was than she had been 
three months ago. If she had a better night, or 
ate with any appetite, or seemed interested in 
anything, ¢hat, he considered, showed a real im- 
provement, while the many bad nights, and the 
habitual dislike to food and the sad weary list- 
lessness, were mere accidental and passing states. 
He never recovered the shock of her death; he 
became a silent, worn, broken-down man, and 
died two years later. 

Within the next seven years Lena and Charlie 
followed, and there were Willie and I left alone 
in the old house, without a near relation, or, I 
may say, an intimate friend in the world. 

You may guess if I loved Willie! He was 
two years younger than I was, and even while 
the others lived, we two had been dearest of all 
to each other. Oh, the sweet boy he was! with 
his soft eyes, and delicate skin, and fine hair, 
like a child’s, always. He was tall and slender, 
such a willowy figure, and his hands white and 
transparent, like mamma’s. I used to tremble all 
over if I heard him cough, and often I would 
wake up in the night, shivering from some 
horrible dream of his being ill, and going, like 
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the rest. Sometimes I used fo think to myself, 
maybe it was true the place was not healthy, or 
that, at all events, it did not suit us. But 
where tp go? How could we two, I a girl of 
twenty, Willie but eighteen, leave this, our own 
place, that we had never been away from since 
we were born, and go out to seek a home in the 
wide, wide world? Still, was I to see my 
Willie perish before my eyes, without even an 
attempt to see if a change might not save 
him ? 

So one night, when we were sitting alone and 
silent over the fire—we seldom talked much, 
for, as you may suppose, we had rarely much 
that was new or pleasant to talk about—and I 
was listening to that drip, drip, that I have said 
was so dreary, I ventured to open the subject. 
I took Willie’s soft thin hand, and put it 
against my cheek, and held it there, looking into 
the fire while I spoke. 

** Willie, dear, how it rains.” 

* Tt always rains, I think,” he said. 

* Well, I do believe it rains more here than 
in most other places. I’m afraid it rains too 
much to be very healthy.” 

“Qh, there’s no harm in the rain, if it wasn’t 
so dreary.” 

“ But sometimes I’m afraid there és harm in 
it, and in thedamp. I do think it hasn’t agreed 
with us ail.” 

“Oh, it wasn’t that. A place we’ve been 
used to all our lives can’t disagree with us. 
And if it did, where else could we go to?” 

“‘There’s the question. But 1 do think we 
ought to try to get a little change.” 

But Willie wouldn’t hear of it then, so the 
matter dropped forthe moment. Poor dear, he 
hated change or movement, or the sight of 
strangers, so that I could not find it in my 
heart to urge him. Besides, I had another 
reason, a foolish one, perhaps, but still it was so. 
We had determined together, when we were 
first left alone in the world, that henceforth we 
were to be all in all to each other. We would 
never marry, nor go out into society, nor be 
nen for one week, but live and die toge- 
ther. 

Now, I thought, perhaps if I press it upon 
him, he may think 1 am speaking for myself; 
that it is I who want change, and another life, 
and other companionship than his. 

And so the time went by, and I could see that 
my Willie’s little strength and spirit were going 
with it, and in my own mind I resolved some- 
thing should be done, and ere long what the 
thing should be. 

Willie’s godfather lived- in Rockminster, 
which was about nine miles from us, and in a 
higher and drier part of the country. He was 
a banker there, a kind man, and well to do, and 
was about the only person who had continued 
to remember much about us, and take an interest 
inus. It was our own fault that more persons 
did not do so, for when we were left alone, 
many, even of those we hardly knew, came to 
see us, and offered their services, and asked us 
to their houses. 





But we were shy and sad, and | objection. 


unused to strangers, and shrunk from them. 
So these good people, seeing it was no use 
to notice us, left us alone. But Mr. Heath 
would not be put off so. He had known my 
dear father when they were both boys, and his 
position with regard to Willie made him feel 
that he had a duty and a right as respected him. 
Still, though he came to see us as often as he 
could, and was anxious that Willie should take 
some occupation that would draw him into a 
more active mode of life, and bring him in con- 
tact with more people, he, in the face of Willie’s 
constant objection to any change, by degrees 
left off urginghim. For Willie, like many quiet 
people, was very determined when he took a 
resolution, and even I always approached any 
difficult subject with much diffidence and many 
precautions. 

However, on this occasion I resolved to see 
what was to be done with Mr. Heath to get 
Willie into a new sphere, where both body and 
mind might be brought into more healthy action. 
For it wore my life out to see him, day after 
day, doing nothing but hanging about the place, 
in and out, in and out, weary, listless, and hope- 
less. Besides, too, he had taken to smoking a 
creat deal more than was good for kim, and I 
wanted to put a check on that. 

So I wrote to good Mr. Heath, laying before 
him all my cares, and desires, and perplexities, 
but requesting him not to let Willie know I had 
done so. It was the first secret I ever had 
from my darling boy, and when I went out to 
post my letter myself in the village, and he, 
sitting in front of the door smoking, and occa- 
sionally throwing a stone at a sparrow, asked me 
where I was off to, I felt like a guilty creature 
being found out. 

Two days after, Mr. Heath came over. Before 
he had been many minutes in the house, he 
opened the business. He told Willie that he 
was in want of, not exactly a clerk in the bank, 
but a young man of a superior position in life, 
a adininen in short, in whom he could have 
perfect confidence, to employ in copying letters 
and other light work. The duties were very 
trifling ; the salary, to begin, would be a hundred 
a year; he should live with his own family, if 
he liked, and he pointed out all the advantages 
of the scheme, and the pleasures of this new life 
in such glowing terms, that I could see Willie, 
for once, was shaken. ‘ But the farm,’ Willie 
said, “‘and the house, and Bessie ?” 

“Why, you'll let the farm and the house for 
a good sum. I know a man who would be ex- 
tremely likely to take them; and, as to Bessie, 
she would come and live in Rockminster, and 
you could, if you preferred it, live with her. 
What does Bessie say ?” 

Hitherto Bessie, listening with all her ears, 
had said nothing, knowing that it was better to 
let Mr. Heath have his say out ere she chimed 
in. Now, however, I, as if this was the first I 
had heard of it, said as calmly as I could, that I 
really thought the affair was well worthy of con- 
sideration, and that I, for my part, could see no 
However, Willie, half inclined, but 
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fearing to commit himself, asked time to reflect, 
and Mr. Heath rode off, pretty well satisfied. 

You may suppose all the pros and cons that 
followed, and what work I had to keep the 
former in view, without appearing too anxious 
in the matter. However, the upshot of it all 
was that Willie consented to accept the propo- 
sition on one condition; namely, that Grimwold 
should still be our home. We would let the 
farm, but keep the house and grounds, and he 
would ride or drive over to Rockminster and 
back every day. I saw much to object to in 
this plan; especially I feared the fatigue, and 
the risks of bad weather. Still it was some- 
thing gained, and as Willie had been used to 
occasional riding from his childhood, and was all 
the better for it, and that now the summer was 
set in, and the weather was not likely to cause 
much uneasiness, I made up my mind to eat my 
half-loaf with as much contentment as I could. 

And soon I saw good reason for contentment. 
Willie was less tired than I expected, and he 
ate and slept far better. He got quite a nice 
brown over his dear pretty face, and of an even- 
ing, instead of smoking in silence, he used to 
tell me about his day, what he had done, and 
who he had seen, and about Mr. and Mrs, 
Heath and their children; and sometimes he 
used to be quite in spirits, and tell-me funny 
things that made us both laugh as we had not 
laughed since we were children. 

found it very lonely, the long day, at first. 

But then I used to.make myself as busy as I 
could about the house and in the garden, and 
contriving nice dinners for him, and then when 
the time drew near for his arrival, I made my- 
self — smart—he got to notice my dress now, 
and how I did my hair, and told me how the 
Miss Heaths wore theirs—and was ready at the 
gate, to open it for him and welcome him home, 
and hear and tell all the events of the day. 

Very kind the Heaths were; they often 
asked me to go and spend some days with them, 
and invited me to their parties, of which they 
gave a good many. I could not always refuse ; 
but ah, I found it but weary work! I was so 
unused to strangers, and to dress, and somehow 
or other I always felt so much more bereaved 
and lonely among that gay, healthy, loving 
family, than in my own quiet old home, where 
the memories of those who were gone kept me 
far more congenial company. I suppose my 
youth had died out of me when they died, and I 
was no longer able to take my place among the 
living. Not that at home I was unhappy, or 
even uncheerful; far from it, now that my 
— boy was getting to what I wanted him 
to be. 

So two years went by, and Willie was made 
a man of. His figure, though still slight, was 
no longer of that excessive slenderness and 
suppleness. His face had brightened and lost its 
soft girlishness; he moved about actively; he 
took to cricket and football with the young 
men of the village, and played in the matches, 
for Mr. Heath was always ready to give him a 
holiday, especially for such purposes. 





As time went on, Willie got to enjoy his new 
life more and more ; he became fond of society, 
instead of hating and shrinking from it, as he 
used to do, and not unfrequently he stayed a 
night at Rockminster for dinners and dances. 
He was vexed, dear boy, that I could not follow 
his example, and used to urge me to do so. 
But where was the use? it was no pleasure to 
me, and I felt it would be no credit to him, for 
me to be there, lost in the solitude my own 
sadness and loneliness made around me, in the 
midst of strangers. Whereas, when he came 
home and told me all about it, I could 
thoroughly enjoy it all, and asked him as many 
questions about his partners and their looks and 
dresses, and the dances and the music and the 
supper, as if I had longed to be there myself. 

e had often talked to me of his greatest 
friend in Rockminster, Walter Ray. Such a 
fine fellow, he said, so good looking and bright 
and good tempered; such a shot, and such a 
rider and such a cricketer, a fellow who could 
do anything. I knew Walter Ray quite well 
from Willie’s constant accounts of him, yet I 
was somewhat startled when one day Willie told 
me that he meant next evening to bring his 
friend home with him, to play at the cricket 
match that was to take place the day fol- 
lowing. 

“QO, Willie,” I said, “ how can we entertain 
strangers °” 

“ Nonsense !” Willie replied; “ Walter’s no 
stranger to me, and therefore he mustn’t be to 
you ; and what does he want more than we have 
ourselves every day? He’s delighted at the 
thought of coming, and he’ll cheer you up, you 
old goosy girl, as you haven’t been for many a 
long day.” 

Of course I said no more, and as soon as 
Willie was off I went to see about getting a 
room ready forhim. Rooms enough there were, 
Heaven knows! all sad rooms, never inhabited 
since the corpses of those who had dwelt in 
them had been carried out. But it would not 
do to think of that now; so I chose the sunniest, 
and had a fire lit in it, for even though it was 
June, it struck damp and chilly when I opened 
the door. By-and-by, however, when it was 
well aired, and the roses and honeysuckles 
peeped curiously in at the long unopened win- 
dows, as though they were astonished to see 
preparations for anybody’s coming to make the 
room alive again, and when I had put flowers on 
the mantel-piece, and arranged everything in 
apple-pie order, it did look cheery enough. And 
then t had to go and see what we could do 
about having a nice dinner, and the plate well 
polished up, and getting out the silver candle- 
sticks and teapot, and the beautiful old Wor- 
cester china breakfast-set, and the scarlet and 
gold dessert service. Then I had to be off to 
the village to see if I couldn’t beg, borrow, or 
steal some strawberries and cherries to put into 
it, for none of ours, hardly, were ripe yet. 

And so the day passed away I didn’t know 
how, till I found I had only just time, after I 
had shown Eliza how to set out the table, to 
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smooth my hair and put on aclean muslin gown, 
before Willie and his friend should arrive. 

They came laughing up the drive, just as I 
had gone into Mr. Ray’s room to give a last 
look, and see that everything was ship-shape. 
My heart beat, and I felt so foolishly fluttered, 
that I dared not go down at once and meet the 
stranger in the hall. I stole to the window, and 
peeped through the roses; his face was turned 
upwards at that moment, looking at them, I 
fancy, and, though he could not have seen me, 
I started back, as if I had been caught in some 
guilty trick. But the glance, brief as it was, 
that I had of his face, reassured me. Still I 
lingered, till Willie’s voice, calling me from the 
foot of the stairs, brought me down to the pre- 
sence of our guest. 

I don’t know how it was, but in half an hour 
I had quite forgotten that Walter Ray was a 
stranger, and found myself chatting to him 
almost familiarly. Dinner passed delightfully ; 
he was more amusing than any one I had ever 
met in my life, not that ¢ha¢ is much to say. 
He had been inall sorts of out-of-the-way places 
—South America, the shores of the Bosphorus, 
the Isles of Greece, and he intended in another 
year to start for Australia, and, if he liked it, 
settle there. 

It was Willie’s custom, be it known, to take 
a nap after dinner. 

Poor dear, his long ride home used to tire 
him just enough for this, and he used to drop off 
like a child, as I sat with my work, talking to 
him. I had hoped he would keep awake to- 
night, it would look so uncivil, and when I saw 
him settling down in the arm-chair, and heard 
him flag in the talk, I fidgeted in my seat, and 
coughed and cleared my throat; in vain, his 
eyelids would droop and droop, and quite drop,, 
and his head fall helplessly aside against the 
back of the chair. I coughed louder, and let 
fall a book, but Willie’s eyes just opened for a 
moment, and then closed again. 

I glanced towards Mr. Ray; he was watching 
my manceuvres with some amusement. 

“Are forty winks tabooed in your house, 
Miss Osborne ?” he asked, smiling. 

“Qh no; I don’t mind Willie’s sleeping in 
general, but-——” 

I felt I was saying something stupid, and 
stopped. 

** But you don’t like him to betray the weak- 
ness to me? I’m afraid I’ve set him the ex- 
ample before now, so pray don’t let that disturb 
you. But how do‘you pass your evenings? do 
you never find it hard to get through them, after 
the long lonely day ?” 

“Ohno; I am used to this kind of life and 
no other, and [ would not change if I could.” 

* And yet,” he said, half to himself, half to me, 
“what a life it is to one of your age! I know 
what the force of habit is; how prisoners learn, 
after long years of confinement, to dread re- 
moval; how women can fit themselves into the 
niche that is made for them, however narrow it 
be. Yet such a life is not natural, till the 
years that have brought the stormier experi- 


ences of life to them have ended by bringing 
the desire for rest. It can’t last for ever, you 
know,” he continued, looking at me. 

“ But I think it will. I don’t see what is to 
change it.” 

He shook his head. 

“When one of you marries, how then for the 
other ?” 

“ We never mean to marry, either of us.” 

He smiled. 

“You think so? Why not?” 

“Oh, that we decided on when first—we were 
left alone.” 

“T know you are in earnest. But you will 
see. If one of you kept such a vow even, it is 
impossible both should. Ah, how little you 
know of life !” 

A sudden pang shot across me. 

“You know something?” I said, glancing 
across at Willie; I dared not mention his name, 
knowing such utterance always disturbs a 
sleeper. 

“No, I give you my word. I only speak 
from what I know of life. Besides, he is but a 
boy! At twenty there is little chance of such a 
change. Iam five years older, but I have no 
present prospect of becoming a Benedick. I 
must wait for my unknown Beatrice, till I have 
a home to offer her, and till I am quite sure she 
is the real Beatrice. Don’t despise us for the 
confession, but most of us meet a good many 
Rosalines before we discover Juliet.” 

Whether it was conveyed to Willie by the 
instinct a sleeper generally has of his being the 
subject of conversation, or what, I can’t say; 
but at this point he woke, and the talk ran on 
the cricket match till bedtime. 

After that Walter came often; I need not 
pretend that I did not learn ere long to see he 
came for me. And then rose in my heart a 
great struggle. This must not be: yet how 
prevent it ? 

Inexperienced as I was in the ways of the 
world, { should hardly have understood how to 
signify—as some women can by a hundred little 
nameless indications, without giving offence—to 
a lover I cared not for, that his pursuit was a 
vain one. How then assume an indifference I 
did not feel? How keep the boundary line I 
knew he would soon seek to overstep, when my 
heart rose up to welcome him over it ? 

Think what my life was, and what his coming 
made it! Think of the long, solitary days, 
which, whatever I did, left me more or less free 
to think of him. How his image became as- 
sociated with everything around me, every oc- 
cupation. Nothing to take me out of myself 
and him, no change of scene to divert my 
thoughts, no society to divide my interest. He 
was coming, and I longed for and dreaded it ! 
he was gone, and left me a world of thoughts 
and recollections, to turn over and fill and feed 
my heart with, so that I hardly missed him ere 
he returned. 

And all this was vain, idle, hopeless—must be 
kept down and put away. But how? Ah, 





how ? 
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One day, early in the afternoon, I was in the 
garden, and started to hear a horse’s footsteps 
on the gravel of the drive. -Could Willie have 
come home thus soon for some unexpected 
reason? Visitors, especially on horseback, were 
so rare, that I hardly thought of them, unless it 
might be Mr. Heath. So I turned down my 
sleeves, took off my gardening gloves, and came 
forward to peep through the hedge. It was 
Walter Ray, alone. Oh, what should I do? 
What should I say? for I knew, seeing him 
thus, what he had come for. 

Whether he saw me, or knew by some sound 
that I was there, I can’t tell; but he stopped 
his horse, and before I could glide away, which 
was what I was tempted to do, he called me by 
my name. So I had to come forward to the 
gate close by, and meet him. 

* Are you angry with me ?” he said, when he 
had dismounted and taken my hand; for I was 
so flushed and trembling I could not speak in- 
telligibly, and half turned from him, to hide my 
confusion. 

“Forgive me if I have thus come upon you 
by surprise. But I saust speak to you alone, 
and when I come with Willie it is almost impos- 
sible. Let me go and put my horse up in the 
stable, and come and speak to you here, may 


Had I dared to follow my impulse, I should 
have said, “ Go, I may not listen to you; come 
no more, forget me, make my task of forgetting 
you possible—if it de possible still—try me not 
above my strength.” But I murmured some- 
thing, and in a minute more he was again beside 
me, and had drawn me, I know not how, by the 
mere force of his will, into one of the shadiest 
of the dark walks. I remember now, though 
I hardly heard them at the time, how the 
black-birds screamed and scolded as we en- 
tered it. 

*T am going to Australia in two months,” he 
said. Then he waited for me to speak, but I 
was still dumb. 

“Do you remember, I wonder, something I 
said to you, the first time I ever saw you, about 
Beatrice ?” 

** Yes, I remember.” 

“You do?” he said, smiling, as if pleased and 
encouraged. ‘Need I tell you, Bessie, that I 
have found the real Beatrice? that I have come 
to ask her if she will take Benedick, with all his 
imperfections on his head ?” 

I struggled for a word, but instead came a 
passion of tears, so violent that he stood pained 
and startled. 

“No, no!” I sobbed; “it cannot be! it must 
not be! Don’t talk to me of this; leave me. 
All you can do for me is to leave me !” 

* Bessie, darling! why is this? What have 
I said to pain or anger you? tell me!” 

“T cannot tell you. I am not angry; it is 
not your fault. But you must leave me; indeed 
you must.” 

And I turned from him, and walked slowly in 
the direction of home. I was furious with my- 





him. He remained looking after me some mo- 
ments in utter bewilderment; then he suddenly 
joined me. 

“ Bessie,” he said, taking both my hands, so 
that I could not advance, “I cannot leave you 
without further explanation. You did not lead 
me to expect this, and you give me no reason 
for it. Tell me why you refuse to listen to me. 
You owe me this.” 

“You know the reason,” I sobbed. ‘You 
know I told you from the first I never meant to 
leave Willie.” 

“But Willie will leave you; I tell you he 
will! ©, Bessie, if you care for me, if this is 
your only reason for refusing me, don’t—I 
beseech you—don’t sacrifice yourself in this way 
for an imaginary duty. Listen! I have taken 
you, perhaps, by surprise. I will go to Australia 
alone if you will say that if I come back in a 
year you will marry me; nay, two years if you 
prefer it. Will you say so, Bessie ?” 

“T cannot! I cannot!” 

“This is your last word ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then good-by ! 
more.” 

He wrung my hands till the pain made me 
wince, and was gone. 

I never told Willie what had passed, or even 
of his visit ; it was impossible to me to speak of 
it; and oh, the anguish of trying to keep calm 
and cheerful, and to appear interested in what 
Willie was telling me of the Rockminster news, 
and of the grand public ball that was to be given 
there. Ah me! to smile through the life that 
had become suddenly one long, vain, empty 
yearning for what could never be. 

In two months Walter Ray sailed for Victoria. 
He wrote me.a line first. Was the last word I 
had spoken to him final? I could but say yes, 
and the next I heard was.that he was gone. I 
had to listen calmly and make something like 
excuses for him when Willie told me how he 
had urged him to come and spend at least a day 
with us before he went, and how Walter had 
constantly refused him on some pretext or an- 
other, wounding his feelings, as I could see, by 
this imaginary unfriendliness. 

A year went by. Iwas now much alone, for 
Willie not only frequently stayed in Rockmin- 
ster for whatever gaieties might be going on 
there, but his friends often asked him to go with 
them on shooting and fishing and boating excur- 
sions some way off, and how could he refuse, 
poor dear? I was only too glad he should 
amuse himself. I felt 1 was, in spite of all my 
efforts, poor company for any one now, and he 
was always so happy to come home, and so full 
of all he had done and seen, that he was the 
less likely to uotice the change in me. 

One bleak autumn evening we were sitting 
by the fire together. As I could not talk to 
him now as I used to do, I had taken the habit 
of reading aloud, a proceeding which always had 
the effect: of advancing his sleeping-time con- 
siderably. 


I will trouble you no 





self, so furious that I fear I was almost rough to 


But this night, when I took the book, he said, 
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with a half-averted face, “Not to-night, Bess ; 
I want to talk to you.” 

I laid the volume aside, and sat down on a 
low chair by him, looking up expectantly. 

But it seemed hard to begin, so I took his 
hand, stroking it down.softly. 

“* Well, dearie ?” 

“Bessie!” He cleared his throat, but his 
voice was still husky. “Bessie, what would 
you say if I told you I was going to be 
married ?” 

What I did say, I don’t know. I only know 
that the first thought that came into my head 
was not about Walter. It was this: So he has 
been carrying on this affair, and brought it to an 
end—for I £new it was settled—without giving 
me the slightest confidence. Nota hint that his 
fancy even had turned to one woman more than 
to any of the many girls he had carelessly men- 
tioned as his partners at dances! 

But he seemed, now that he had brought him- 
self to speak, to perceive but little the effect of 
his communication, and told me the whole story 
right through. 

Her name was Charlotte Turner; she was 
nineteen, very pretty, of course, danced beauti- 
fully, rode better than any girl he ever saw, and 
was “so jolly.” He believed she had a little 


mouey, but he did not know, or even care. Oh, 
how I should love her! 

I felt much more, God forgive me! as if I 
hated her, just then. 

* But you'll never leave me, dear old girl,” he 


said. ‘“ Whoever comes, I can’t spare my old 
sis. You and Charlotte will get on so beauti- 
fully ; you'll be such company for each other all 
day while I’m away. Though, indeed, I don’t 
mean to go on at Mr. Heath’s after he’s found 
some one to take my place. I shall come home 
and take up the farm again.” 

I can’t bear to think of it, or talk of it. I 
knew I should not like Charlotte, and though I 
tried, I couldn’t. She was sharp and pert, and 
evidently looked on me as a dull dowdy sort of 
old maid; though, after all, I wasn’t yet four- 
and-twenty. But dull and dowdy I may have 
been; I dare say I was; I had nothing to make 
me otherwise. 

The wedding was over, and the honeymoon, 
and I made the old place as bright as I could, 
to receive them. There were great fires in all 
the rooms, and the new furniture looked so 
bright, and the fresh papers, though, indeed, we 
had hard work to make them stick, on account 
of the damp ; and what I used in coals and fire- 
wood during that month I’m afraid to say. 

However, the house, I’m sure, did look fit for 
the reception of any bride, and I thought Char- 
lotte must be pleased with it. 

They arrived just as the day was closing in, 
and, as luck would have it, it was a wet day, 
and the drip, drip, was audible enough, even in- 
doors. 

* Oh, what a state the drive is in!”’ were the 
first words I heard Charlotte utter, as she got 
out of the carriage. ‘‘ And how you are shut 
in with trees! Why, you can’t see the sun 








at noonday, here, I’m certain! Law, how 
dreary !” 

This was encouraging! However, I said, 
“Never mind; come in, come in; it’s cheery 
enough inside.” 

She came in, but she didn’t seem to think so. 
Everything was “so odd!” “so queer!” “so 
strange!” Nothing was “so pretty.” I cried 
myself to sleep that night. It was the first 
alter her arrival I did so, but by no means the 
last. 

Why need I go on telling all the petty morti- 
fications I endured, the small stings, the smarts 
without end, she inflicted on me? I soon saw 
she had resolved, from the first, to make the 
place untenable—to drive me out by pin-pricks 
that should never draw blood, but that should 
sting and rankle. 

1 stood it as long as I could, for Wiilie’s 
sake. But the day came when I saw she had 
made Willie understand “ we could not get on 
together.” It was my fault, ofcourse. Idon’t 
blame my boy; I never did; he was an infant 
in her hands, and she never let him out of them 
for an instant. 

Well, I have lived here all alone for the last 
two years. I have got used to it, and recon- 
ciled to it, ina way. I have heard of Walter 
lately. He is settled near Melbourne, but not 
married, which I’m surprised at. Does he ever 
think of that day in the garden, I wonder? If 
Thad but known! Ah me! 





THE DANES AT HOME, 
BY A FRENCHMAN ABROAD. 

“Our Own Correspondent” assumes various 
shapes, and appears in divers characters. He 
ought, indeed, from the nature of his office, to 
be an actor-of-all-work, a jack-of-all-trades, a 
polyglot, a universal genius. At a pinch, he 
should know how to bore holes with a saw, 
and to plane rough planks with a twopenny 
gimlet. He is required to make his way across 
country, without chart or compass; and, while 
doing so, to see the smallest object in the dark, 
and to hear the faintest whisper in a hubbub, 
He must be able to do without medicine, sleep, 
or food—except as occasional indulgences; to 
have all his wits about him, after forty-eight 
hours’ vigil; to write graphically and legibly 
without daylight or candle; never to miss an 
uncertain and irregular post; and to know the 
movements, words, and thoughts of people who 
strive their utmost to conceal them. 

It was doubtless his many and versatile 
talents which induced the Siécle to entrust M. 
Comettant with the mission of following the 
progress of the Danish war; and it may be 
stated that (although comparisons are odious), 
without being a Russell or a Gallenga, he mani- 
fested considerable ability. But what most 
concerns us, who possess other accounts of that 
cruel invasion, is that our writer, after being 
“tired of war’s alarms,” and quitting the scene 
of action, lingered for a while in insular Den- 
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mark, where his name and accomplishments 
secured him a hearty welcome. d 

The result is an amusing and instructive 
volume,* the strategetic portion of which is 
here passed by, to leave more room for its social 
sketches. But the author’s entry into Copen- 
hagen was anything but cheerful. Every heart 
was 0 atoms | with grief. He saw men weeping 
bitterly as they passed in silence along the 
streets. For Denmark is less a nation than one 
large family. Every one knows everybody; and 
there was no one then in Copenhagen who had 
not a son, a brother, a cousin, a husband, or a 
friend killed or wounded in that sacrifice to the 
idol of German pride. 

The moral condition of a people is best seen 
by studying their amusements. In honest 
Denmark, where life flows calmly on in the 
quiet enjoyment of family affection, you would 
vainly seek those riotous pleasures which, in 
certain great cities, are offered to youth as a 
school of corruption. In Denmark, misconduct 
conceals itself, as if it were crime. There 
exist in that country none of those public 
establishments in which music and dancing 
serve as the pretexts for dissoluteness on the 
one hand, and the vilest interests on the other. 
And yet we are astonished that men accustomed 
to frequent such haunts should lose at last all 
moral sense, and should come to despising every 
woman, even the poor girl whom they will one 
day marry as a speculation; selling, in their 
turn, for a handsome dowry, the same insincere 
affection which they had sd in the habit of 
purchasing! It is not a British, but a Gallic 
censor, who remarks, on this, that every effect, 
good or bad, must necessarily have a cause. If, 
in certain capitals, women of the world and 
girls moving in good society have been gradually 
losing, for some years past, that air of modesty 
which was, as it were, the perfume of their age 
and the halo of their innocence, this moral 
decline is mainly to be attributed to the influence 
of those vicious assemblies called public balls. 
In order to please and aspire to become the 
wives of men habituated to the sight of Rigol- 
boches publicly violating the laws of decency, 
and to avoid appearing insipid in comparison, 
the least that can be done is to assume an air 
of importance and effrontery, to display their 
shoulders like Venus rising from the sea, and 
to dress at thermal watering-places in costumes 
suitable for the Carnival or the Bal de l’Opéra. 

Denmark is to be congratulated on knowing 
all these fine things only by hearsay. It listens 
to the descriptions of travellers just as you 
would listen to a fictitious narrative, without 
heing affected by the contagion. Its own calm 
and respectable amusements suffice, and it feels 
for riotous and questionable pleasures both a 
native aversion and a deliberate antipathy. It 
is determined to keep itself pure, even at the 
risk of becoming the laughing-stock of dissolute 
braggarts and public-house sceptics. 

It is impossible to enjoy one’s self more in- 





* Le Danemark tel qu’il est. Par Oscar Comettant. 








nocently than the Danes. In winter the re- 
spectable citizens of Copenhagen go to the 
theatre in family parties, or accept private 
invitations, when they are not detained at their 
own fireside. Public balls are few and far 
between, and those which do occur no more 
resemble the balls opened to the Parisian public, 
than a religious procession resembles a Car- 
nival orgie. A public masked ball, given at 
Copenhagen, went off with such decent reserve, 
the dancing was so quiet and decorous, pro- 
priety was so strictly observed, that everybody 
present appeared to belong to respectable 
society. ‘lowards the close of the ball several 
couples betook themselves to a saloon where 
tables were laid, and supped with the same 
respect for public morality. The conversation 
was in an under tone, and when a powdered 
clown begged a pink domino to accept a morsel 
of lobster or a glass of champagne, he expressed 
himself in the choicest terms, and with the most 
scrupulous punctilio. One Amazon only ven- 
tured to provoke her cavalier by a playful tap 
with her riding-whip, and, notwithstanding the 
person, the place, and the hour, the action was 
remarked and considered offensive. Many 
funerals in Paris go off more. merrily than this 
fancy ball. But between the excessive reserve 
of Copenhagen, and the cynical shamelessness 
displayed in similar wndiilion in Paris, London, 
and some other capitals, the choice cannot give 
rise to a moment’s doubt. 

There are four theatres in Copenhagen, at the 
head of which stands the Theatre Royal. This 
house is subsidised by the state for the perform- 
ance of opera, tragedy, comedy, vaudeville, and 
ballet. To the famous Holberg (who has been 
surnamed the Danish Moliére) must be ascribed 
the honour of having founded the national 
theatre. Before him, the Danes derived all 
their literary notions from French authors, and 
the French language was the only one admitted 
into good society. In the time of Louis the 
Fourteenth there existed in Copenhagen but 
one single company of actors, and they were 
French. They played comedy, performed ballets, 
and, by way of variety, gave puppet-shows. 
Their manager, one Montagu, was appointed by 
King Frederic the Fourth professor of decla- 
mation, with the charge of training pupils to 
represent national pieces. With this view, 
Moliére’s Avare was translated into Danish, 
and was first performed at Copenhagen in 1722. 
The experiment met with marvellous success, 
and in the same year Holberg produced his first 
work, The Tin-pot Maker, which is, perhaps, 
also his best. His pieces are still played, as 
Moliére’s are in Paris, with the object of main- 
taining in the multitude a taste for iegitimate 
and classical comedy. 

Amongst the interpreters of these works, 
Madame Heiberg is one of the foremost. On the 
stage she appears to be only twenty years of age. 
Her voice is sonorous and sweet at once, like the 
sound of a musical instrument; her simple yet 
intelligent gestures are full of the sympathetic 
charm of youth. Like all artists of a superior 
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order, Madame Heiberg knows how to captivate 
the public by a word, a movement, and even by 
silence. She sometimes conveys her meaning 
without stirring in the least, and without utter- 
ing a syllable. Silence and immobility are thus 
converted into eloquence. A piece was written 
for her entitled “ No.” During the first half 
of the piece she has only this one word to pro- 
nounce, and she pronounces it nineteen times ; 
but such is the marvellous suppleness of her 
voice, so intelligent is her countenance, that 
this simple monosyllable becomes, in her mouth, 
a speech full of charm and diverse emotion. 
These nineteen “ Noes” express nineteen dif- 
ferent thoughts, each perfectly characterised by 
the manner in which it is uttered. 

Madame Heiberg is the widow of the eminent 
author whose name she bears. Before becoming 
acquainted with her future husband, she was 
engaged to a man quite unfitted for her, who, 
amongst his other gifts, possessed a rare amount 
of avarice. One day in early spring, the lady 
and her ungenerous swain were driving, in a 
hired coach, along an avenue in the park, near 
Copenhagen. The gentleman, in a fit of un- 
usual ill humour, drove on and on without say- 
ing a word. ‘The actress, out of patience, 
broke silence at last. Opening both the doors 
of the coach, “ Monsieur,” she said, ‘the best 
plan is to put an end to this. Do you get out 
at your door; I mean to get out at mine. 
Adieu for ever !” 

Upset at first by the sudden rupture, which 
he did not in the least expect, he reflected an 
instant, and then seemed to agree to the propo- 
sition. 

“But which of us,” he asked, “is to pay 
the fare?” 

Tragedy is played in Denmark ina less solemn 
and more human style than perhaps anywhere 
else in Europe. ‘There is less measured strut 
than in England, less shouting than in Germany, 
and less appearance of having swallowed a dose 
of vitriol than in France. One of their first 
tragedians is M. Michel Wiche, who also acts 
comedy in a superior manner. 

The People’s Theatre, “ Folke Theater,” is 
smaller than the Theatre ‘Royal, but of more 
cheerful aspect, resembling in its arrangements 
the Théaitre des Variétés at Paris. Drama, 
comedy, and vaudeville are acted there. The 
actors are admirable for their natural and intel- 
ligent “ play.” Madame Caroline Marguerithe 
von der Recke, daughter of the celebrated dance- 
composer Lumbye, and wife of the clever vaude- 
villiste and song-writer, is the brilliant star 
who is worshipped by the astronomers of that 
dramatic firmament. It is a pardonable indis- 
cretion to mention that this charming artist was 
born in Copenhagen in 1834. The Folke 
Theatre is proud of a heroine of the age justly 
glorified by the great Balzac. 

To her other accomplishments, Madame von 
der Recke adds that of being the composer of 
very pleasing music. She has published several 
collections of melodies and ballads whose suc- 
cess was ensured by her singing them on the 





stage, and in society, where she is sought not 
only as the fashionable actress, but as the ta- 
lented woman and the well-conducted lady. It 
is greatly to the credit of Denmark that, 
throughout the whole of the little kingdom, no 
aaledien weighs on the profession of dramatic 
artist. When actors have talent and lead ho- 
nourable lives, they are everywhere received with 
welcome, and treated with the consideration due 
to their merit. Several Danish actors have oc- 
cupied eminent positions in the army, the ma- 
gistracy, at the bar, in the government, in the 
liberal professions, and in science, before becom- 
ing, on the stage, the interpreters of works of 
genius. 

When the warm and balmy breath of spring 
has swept away the mists which veil the sky 
during seven or eight months of the year, the 
men throw aside their furred overcoats, the 
women relieve their necks of their woollen cra- 
vats, and the lower parts of their faces of their 
silken chin-pieces, and everybody rushes abroad 
to take their full share of open-air pleasures. 
On the first of May, in the rural districts of 
Denmark, a féte is celebrated which bears the 
significant name “ Ride Sommer i By,” literally 
“to introduce Spring into the village.” To 
lead spring into the village, the lads and lasses 
put on all their finery, the former bedecking 
their hats with pink, blue, or yellow cockades, 
the latter garnishing their corsets with the first- 
come flowers. Delegates canvas the farms and 
country houses for a tribute in kind, consisting 
of eggs, ham, sausages, cakes, poultry, and so 
on, which afford the material for a banquet in 
common. A king of the spring is elected by 
universal suffrage—always some handsome 
young fellow, who comes out triumphant from 
the peaceful contest. His first duty is to choose 
a queen; which is forthwith done. A garland 
of poppies and bluebottles serves as her diadem. 
The king and queen, arm in arm, gambol with- 
out fear of compromising their dignity; they 
even condescend so far as to stoop to a game of 
blindman’s-buff. 

Tivoli is, par excellence, Copenhagen’s place 
of summer diversion. It is a very large and 
handsome establishment, where, for fivepence 
entrance money, you may enjoy a great variety 
of amusement. There is food for all tastes at 
Tivoli; a theatre for those who are fond of 
comedy, dancing, and pantomime; a concert- 
room for lovers of music; a circus for hippo- 
philes; a ball-room; Russian mountains; cafés 
chantants ; a pistol-shooting gallery; nine-pin 
yards; and finally restaurants | a bazaar 
whose stalls are kept by pretty attendants. It 
is not rare to see from fifteen to twenty thousand 
people at Tivoli. Its establishment is recent, 
being a lucky speculation of M. Carstensen, 
the eminent contractor. At Tivoli, the crowd 
circulates calmly and silently, as everywhere 
else; amusements are enjoyed with the modera- 
tion which characterises the whole of the Danish 
nation. 

When people do not go to Tivoli, they betake 
themselves to the park, where the beauties of 
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nature are combined with the riches of art. 
Here is the temple of Apis—adorned with 
columns crowned by Corinthian capitals! A 
few steps carry you from ancient Egypt to 
modern Switzerland. A chilet stands by the 
side of a lake, which is not exactly the Lake of 
Geneva. Further on is the Chinese pavilion, 
Frederic the Sixth’s favourite lunching-place. 
Beech is the prevailing tree; its delicate light- 
green foliage harmonises well with the general 
softness of the scenery and thegentle character of 
thepopulation. Nature, inDenmark, hasnot con- 
fined her beneficent influence to man alone; it is 
extended to everything which lives and breathes. 
Wild animals are scarcely wild in this excellent 
country; the little birds will alight at your feet ; 
and the very deer, timid as they are, hardly step 
aside to let you pass. Man, elsewhere the 
tyrant and the assassin of almost every created 
being, is in Denmark the animal’s sympathising 
friend. An Animals’ Protection Society woul 
be an insult to the Danes; for, not a carter 
amongst them would overwork or brutally beat 
his horse. “One of these days you will come 
to Paris?” was inquired of a Dane. “No,” 
was the reply; “‘you treat dumb creatures too 
cruelly there.” How widely does France differ, 
in this respect—it is a Frenchman who confesses 
it—from Denmark! Not only, in Denmark, 
they do not kill the poor little birds—as in la 
belle France—for the sole pleasure of killing 
them, but the peasantry carry their compassion 
so far as to save them, in winter when the ground 
is covered with snow, from the pangs of hunger. 
From time to time they fasten to the naked 
branches of the trees bunches of millet, as a 
charitable offering to these poor little creatures, 
whom they could not see suffer without suffer- 
ing themselves. 

Shakespeare is very popular in Denmark. A 
student in whose presence the dénouement of 
Hamlet was criticised as an immoral and wan- 
ton piece of butchery, inquired, with a laugh, 
“Would you like, then, Laertes to have set up 
in business, and Gertrude to start a boarding- 
school ?” 

Is there such a thing as Danish music ? To 
this plain question, distinctly put, M. Comet- 
tant, a most competent judge, feels himself 
bound to answer “No.” In fact, although the 
Danes are extremely sensible to musical art ; 
although in Copenhagen, as in Paris, there is a 
piano in every story of every house; although 
Denmark has given birth to five or six com- 
posers of real merit; it is not the less true that 
there is no such thing as Danish music. Nay 
more, there is nothing either in the melodic 
structure, nor in the harmonic treatment, nor 
in the style of the accompaniments, nor in the 
inspiration, to distinguish the innumerable small 
pieces which sprout daily in the music-publish- 
ers’ shops, like mushrooms after autumnal rain, 
from the hundred thousand ephemeral composi- 
tions published everywhere more or less, but 
more especially in Germany, during the last 
century. 

The Danish popular airs themselves are 





scarcely Danish except in name ; widely differ- 
ing in that respect from the popular airs of 
Sweden, stamped as ¢hey are with the melan- 
choly, dreamy, original, and deeply sympathetic 
genius of the North. Certainly, very prett 

little compositions have been written by Danish 
authors. M. Weyse has published hundreds. 
But on searching their graceful pages for the 
mark of genius, you will find only the traces of 
imitation. M. Hartmann launches out into that 
nebulosity of sounds which has been named 
“infinite melody,” and whose working out is 
best left in the hands of its patented inventor, 
Richard Wagner. His “Dryadens Bryllup,” 
a long cantata-symphony, is an unlucky, be- 
cause a faithful, imitation of the composer of 
the Tannhauser’s proceedings. M. Comettant 
thinks (and I heartily agree with him) that 
one Wagner in the musical world is quite 
enough. 

Our author heard that strange production at 
a concert given at Copenhagen in April last, for 
the benefit of the soldiers’ widows. As his repu- 
tation and mission merited, a place was reserved 
for him in the manager’s box. Between the 
acts, he wished to go out. Instead of turning 
to the left, he turned to the right, and found 
himself with five or six ladies of aristocratic 
bearing, with gentleness and courtesy stamped 
on their countenances. In company with the 
ladies was a gentleman of remarkably distin- 
guished appearance. 

Naturally, M. Comettant removed his hat. 
The ladies and the gentleman slightly bowed in 
acknowledgment of the salutation. Then, be- 
lieving himself in a public place, and supposing 
he had done enough to conform to the exi- 
gencies of politeness, he replaced his hat on his 
head. At that moment he fancied he saw a 
slight surprise expressed in the ladies’ looks, 
while the lips of the gentleman betrayed a 
good-natured smile of amusement. The in- 
truder tried to leave by the opposite door, but to 
his great astonishment he found it lecked. Re- 
turning therefore, he again saluted the party, 
who bowed, and then re-entered his box. 

But the rare distinction of the ladies, the 
grand air of the gentleman, who certainly was 
no common person, made a strong impression 
on his mind. Moreover, their faces were not 
utterly strange. He felt sure he had seen their 
photographs somewhere. 

“ Would you have the goodness,” he said toa 
neighbour, “ to tell me who are the persons oc- 
cupying the side-box? The ladies are charm- 
ing; and there is something intelligent and 
oe ene about the gentleman which attracts 
the eye and captivates the mind.” 

“The gentleman, monsieur, is the King of 
Denmark, Christian the Ninth, and the ladies 
are members of the royal family.” 

While these explanations were being given, 
to his great confusion he distinctly heard the 
king inquire (although the words were spoken 
in an under tone), “ Who is that gentleman?” 

“Sire,” answered the chamberlain, “his 
name is Oscar Comettant. He has been sent 
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by the French newspaper, Le Siécle, to follow 

the military operations, and report them.” 
“Very good,” said Christian the Ninth, turn- 

ing to the orchestra, which immediately struck 


up. 

" Messioar C., blushing like a peony at the 
thought of having kept on his hat in the pre- 
sence of the sovereign and the gracious prin- 
cesses, felt an impulse to rush out and offer 
humble apologies for having mistaken the royal 
retiring-room for a public passage. On second 
thoughts, he remained where he was, for reasons 
which he specifies. He was right. In cases 
where it is evident that no intentional rudeness 
has been committed, explanations and excuses 
for mistakes made in ignorance often only make 
bad worse. In some of these little social messes, 
the more you flounder, the deeper you stick in 
the mire. 

The ballet is the brightest gem in the crown 
of the Copenhagen Theatre Royal. The Danes 
are very proud of it; and their sentiment of 
national pride is, on several accounts, perfectly 
justifiable. Although the peculiarities of Danish 
ballet owe their origin to a Frenchman, the 
Marquis de Bournonville, who fled from the 
French Revolution to take refuge in Denmark, 
those peculiarities do not the less exist, and the 
Danish mimes are truly remarkable. M. de 
Bournonville beguiled the weariness of exile 
by initiating the fair-haired daughters of the 
north in the mysteries of capers and pirouettes. 
He founded a school of dance, in accordance 
with sound tradition, and inspired the Danes 
with a taste for divertissements, of which they 
had hitherto only an incomplete idea. 

At Copenhagen are performed ballets taken 
from the Scandinavian mythology, impressed 
with original poesy, and extremely interesting 
in respect to the conduct of the story. The 
scenery is sufficient, even for persons who 
know the Grand Opera at Paris; the costumes 
leave nothing to be desired. As to dancing, 
pure and simple, it forms the smallest ingredient 
in these ballets. The Danes consider dancing, 
as elsewhere practised, indecorous. The Danish 
danseuses wear skirts which reach down to their 
ankles. But since it might happen that, in a 
pirouette, the dress might rise - seal the per- 
mitted level, the Marquis de Bournonville’s vir- 
tuous pupils encase themselves in stout panta- 
loons of impenetrable glazed calico. Of course 
the upper part of these ladies’ persons is an object 
of equal solicitude. Their well-clad charms brave 
every indiscreet, and prying glance: that is, 
supposing that, in Copenhagen, any eye could 
ever be indiscreet. Their gestures and expres- 
sion of countenance are in harmony with their 
costume. With arms slightly raised in front, 
and downeast eyes, they set their left foot fore- 
most, and edify the pit by their grace and 
innocence, inspiring it with thoughts of family 
affection, of respect for statistical laws and 
social economy. Consequently, these respected 
artists are treated with every mark of pious 
admiration. To be a dancer, at Copenhagen, 
means to bid adieu to the futile and dangerous 





leasures of the world. For this reason, doubt- 
ess, the worthy Danes inscribe on the curtain 
of every theatre the characteristic motto, Er 
Buior tit Lyst, “Not for amusement only.” 
The ballet, like tragedy and comedy, ought to 
afford instructive lessons. 

The Theatre Royal, of which the Danes are 
justly proud, is an unpretending, nay, even 
an ugly building, externally. Its interior ar- 
rangements are tolerably comfortable, and it 
has one remarkable peculiarity. The chandelier 
lights the theatre only between the acts. As 
soon as the curtain rises, the chandelier also is 
drawn up by invisible chains, and disappears in 
the ceiling. In this way the spectators in the 
a tiers are not, as in most other theatres, 
blinded by the light, and compelled to turn their 
backs on the stage. In the new theatres Du 
Chatelet and Lyrique in Paris, the central chan- 
delier is altogether suppressed, the audience 
part of the house being illuminated by gaslight, 
which makes its way from above through a 
ceiling of dimmed glass. 

The government assists this theatre with 
sufficient liberality to enable it to.secure for its 
actors a provision for life. Their salaries, it is 
true, appear but scanty, if compared with those 
received by artists out of Denmark. But the 
Danish singers contrive to live contented with 
what they get, having no other object than the 
culture of art, and no other ambition than to 
bring up their families respectably. There is 
no Conservatory of Music in Copenhagen; but 
a School of Dance is attached to the Theatre 
Royal. The children admitted, besides lessons 
in their art, receive a complete education in all 
the branches of elementary knowledge. 

Like Paris, Copenhagen reckons a certain 
number of Café-Concerts, which are frequented 
exclusively by men of the middle class and 
passing strangers. Female singers, for the 
most part handsome and coquettishly attired, 
perform Swedish melodies and national songs 
to the accompaniment of the piano. Some few 
have good voices, and might, by painstaking, 
become true artists. Almost all these, however, 
are Swedes, who are much more richly gifted 
than the Danes in respect to voice. Denmark 
is still waiting for a Jenny Lind to spread the 
national vocal glory over the two hemispheres. 
It is surprising that these two countries, lying 
so near to each other, peopled by the same race 
of men, and which have several times been 
united under a common government, should 
present such marked differences in respect to 
voice and musical genius. Fine voices are 
almost common in Sweden; people sing there, 
as they speak, naturally and without effort. In 
Denmark, on the contrary, good voices are 
scarce, and the accomplishment of singing is 
invariably the result of determined and perse- 
vering application. Perhaps the very cold but 
very dry climate of Sweden, and the less cold 
but extremely damp air of Denmark, are the 
principal causes of the difference. Still, if 

anish singers are far from common, instru- 
mentalists abound everywhere. 
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waterproof boots, to potter amongst the mud 
and snow of Duppel. A friend took him to his 
shoemaker, M. Storm, at the sign of “ The Red 
Boot,” in Ostergade. e 

“Monsieur Storm?” inquired the friend, of an 
apprentice shoemaker. 

“He is busy for the present,” the lad 
replied. 

* Will he soon be visible ?” 

“ T think not, monsieur.” 

“ What is your master busy about ?” 

“He is deciphering.” 

“ Deciphering ! What the deuce is he de- 
ciphering ?” 

“Some new music, which he received this 
morning.” 

“Ah, that is all!” the friend exclaimed. 
“Come with me, then, I know the way to the 
piano.” 

They went, listened outside the door, and 
were astonished at the way in which the har- 
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capital. “ 

After having made—almost atways in the 
presence of the lady’s parents—the mutual 
avowal of their inclination, the young man an- 
nounces his matrimonial intentions, and solicits 
the favour of a betrothal. The parents accept ; 
and from that moment the lovers are left com- 
pletely at liberty. They go to the theatre, or 
out walking, unaccompanied. They are con- 
stantly together, and wait as patiently as they 
can for the time when the church shall bless 
their union. It is a very rare case indeed that 
the betrothed abuses the privilege allowed him. 
A man would be justly considered indelicate, if, 
after intimate acquaintance with a respectable 
girl, his affianced wife, he ran after other 
“ flirtations,” as the Americans phrase it. 

Nevertheless, it must be confessed, there are 
men sufficiently careless of public opinion, and 
light enough, to make an amusement of these 
preliminaries to wedlock, which they have the 


monious shoemaker deciphered his music. They} boldness to say they prefer to wedlock itself. 


entered the temple of Apollo, and were graciously 
received. The shoemaker-pianist informed his 
customer that the whole of his family cultivated 


One old bachelor in Copenhagen was said to 
have been betrothed the ominous number of 
thirteen times. Another faithless female turtle- 


music, and that he would have devoted himself | dove, somewhat advanced in life, was spoken of 


entirely to that charming art, were it not that 
in Denmark, as elsewhere, boots and shoes met 
with a readier sale than quavers and semi- 
quavers. After hearing one of Beethoven’s 


sonatas, the visitors returned to the shop, where | 


a pair of unexceptionable boots were supplied to 
them. 

The Danish ladies have a peculiar carriage, 
determined by a slight undulatory movement, 
which is neither that of French nor English 
women, but rather approaches the North 
American style of female deportment. When 
they are pleasing—and they please very fre- 
quently—all the merit is due to nature. Simply 
clad in woollen dresses—a silk gown is a rarity 
in the streets of Copenhagen—they employ, to 
attract attention, none of the thousand strata- 
gems which constitute the arsenal of coquetry 
in other countries. If the men never turn 
their heads to have a second look at a pass- 
ing pretty woman, the women never deign, 
by the slightest provocation, to trouble the 
serenity of the serious and thoughtful pas- 
senger. We ought to be grateful for their 
self-denial, remembering that they have an in- 
telligent smile, white teeth, an abundance of 
fair and silky hair, and eyes like morsels of the 
azure sky. 

In Denmark, where the men have not yet 
thought of selling their name for a woman’s 
dowry, every marriage is what nature and 
morality pronounce that it ought to be every- 
where—a marriage of inclination. The young 
man whose position is not yet assured, does not, 
the more for that, renounce a union with a girl 





in indignant terms, because she broke“ off her 
engagement after a courtship of eighteen years. 
Just at the moment of a definite union, she had 
the audacity to ask for a little longer time for 
reflection. Subsequently, she married quite a 
boy, without relations, advice, or experience, 
whom she caught in his budding affections, as 
you take a young magpie from the nest. "When 
she expected some manifestation of the wrath 
and resentment of her former sweetheart, she was 
not a little surprised to see him come to church 
and remain to witness the matrimonial rite. He 
pressed her hand more warmly than ever, and 
betrayed his secret thoughts by whispering, “ Ob, 
my dear madam, you don’t know what a service 
you have rendered me !” 

To which the bride replied with equal emo- 
tion, 

“Ah, Henrick! I love this lad because he 
reminds me of what you were twenty years 
ago.” 
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I Besides the light and pretty appearance of 


Hat | — Tun this Sunblind, it is far more effectual in keeping 
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H 4 || tion to the free entrance of air from top to 
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